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He who has not more to do than he can do, has 
less to do than he ought to do. Every man who is a 
good worker, sees more to be done than it is possible 
for him to do. If, indéed, a man does all that he 
sees to be done, he is a very short-sighted man. And 
here is a grain of comfort for the man who feels that 
it is not possible for him to do all that it seems to be 
his duty to do. 





} There is a wide difference between strictness and 
narrowness. It is quite commonly said in disparage- 
ment of a man’s conduct, that he is too strict. But 
the truth is, no one can ever be too strict. A strict 
man may or may not be a narrow man. A narrow 
man may or may not be a strict man. Indeed, a 
man who has character enough to be strict—to live 
strictly up to his principles—is likely to be broad, 

satholic, and liberal in those principles; while a man 
| who has not character enough to be strict in his con- 





be narrow. If you would be a man of principle, 
broad or narrow, see to it that one of your principles 
is to be strict in living up to your principles. 





Only he can love his fellow-man truly, who loves 
God more than he loves his fellow-man. There is no 
such love for man possible, as that love which comes 
of looking upon every man as one dear to God, and 
therefore as doubly dear to all who love God. No 
love for a human being is, in fact, ever at its best, 
except as it is subordinate to a love for a higher 
ideal than is realized in the one loved. Frederick W. 
Robertson says in this direction: “In those who 
love little, love is a primary affection; a secondary 
one in those who love much. Be sure he cannot 
love another much, who loves not honor more. For 
that higher affection sustains and elevates the lower 
human one, casting round it a glory which mere 
personal feeling could never give.” Those whom we 
love most nobly and most worthily are those who 
present to us an ideal higher than our attainment or 
than theirs. And if we would love-all our fellow- 
men as we should love them, we must look to see 
God’s image reflected in them—every one. 





Christianity forbids no conceivable good motive, 
and permits no conceivable bad motive. Whatever 
fault or wrong may exist in the life of the individual 
Christian, or in the administration of the Church as 
an institution, that fault is just the part of that life, 
or institution, which is not a part of its Christianity. 
No true reform or improvement is possible to any 
church, or to any individual, which is not within the 
lines of the Christian system. That which is Christ- 
ward, is good and true. That which is good and 
true, is Christ-ward. And yet there are cavilers 
who are trying to find good in any direction that 
appears to them not to be Christ-ward. Anything 
would do for them, if they were just sure that the 
principlestof Christianity did not include it, and that 
the Church did not teach it. Even Professor Hux- 
ley, the apostle of Agnosticism, says that he can con- 
ceive of the existence of an Established Church which 
should be a blessing to the community,—a church 
devoted to “ the setting before men’s minds of an ideal 
of true, just, and pure living; a place in which those 
who are weary of the burden of daily cares should 
find a moment’s rest in the contemplation of the 
higher life which is possible for all, though attained 
by so few.” Could Professor Huxley have found a 
better description, so far, of the purpose of true Chris- 
tianity, and of the true Church of Christ? 





There is a satisfaction in living, and in having 
lived, which rarely rises out of life for those who 
have not acquired the habit of accommodating them- 
selves, nobly and properly, to the temper of the pass- 
ing moment. ‘To possess a frame of mind in unison 
—or, even better yet, in harmony— with the vicissi- 
tudes through which we are called to pass 
richly and sweetly content. But to be thoroughly 


is to be 


, 





duct, is likely to be narrow and ill-defined in his 
principles. True strictness is a sure sign of character; 
and no one can have character without having clearly 
detined principles. It takes character to be liberal ; 
it takes character to be broad; it takes character to 


‘and helplessly out of tune with the events or the 
| temper of the passing moments, as they pass, is to be 
| dissatisfied and miserably discontent. So, then, it is 
necessary to cultivate a power of appreciating and 
|jcy‘ully entering into the sudden, surprisinz, and 





to bring us. We may be called upon to pass, with- 
out notice, from sunshine into shadow, from jubilee 
to sorrow, from ecstasy to pain. We may need to 
mount from the gay to the grave, from the petty to 
the sublime. We may be led without opportunity 
for preparatory reflection from merest trifles to decid- 
ing and momentous crises. Physician, pastor, teacher, 
may be summoned from the feast to the death-bed, 
from the search for a lost pin to the search for a lost 
soul. A word brought by the postman or spoken by 
a neighbor may make revelations of existing facts 
that will require instant change of demeanor. In all 
enjoyment of peace and pleasure we are, like the 
soldier, to be ready for marching orders to the front ; 
in every flush of victory we are to be prepared to 
graciously accept the orders to retreat. And in all 
these vicissitudes the satisfaction of living consists in 
our ability to speedily adjust ourselves to the word 
of the Master. If we can accept cheerfully the orders 
that the Master gives us, and even under painful or 
happy surprises attune our being to the temper of 
that wherewith we are surrounded, our life will be 
enriched and glorified in its bright sides, and yet 
more deeply enriched and made grandly sublime in 
its darker sides. 





WHAT IS DUTY ? 


There are two sides to every word and to every 
thought,—an attractive side and a repellent side. In 
the case of some words and their correspondent 
thought, the attractive side becomes the more promi-’ 
nent one in their popular estimation, while in the 
case of other words and thoughts it is the repellent 
side which has chief prominence. The terms “love” 
and “ duty ” are illustrations of this truth. “ Love” 
is a winsome thought, with a suggestion of gentleness 
and warmth in itsmeaning. “ Duty ” has an unwel- 
come aspect, with a suggestion of a harsh and cold 
manner in its demandings. Yet the underlying 
thought of love and of duty is a thought common to 
both. Love is the “ royal law” of duty; and duty 
at its best is nothing more than the right exercise 
of love. 

All duty, God-ward and man-ward, is summed up 
in the injunction, “'Thou shalt love.” And he who 
is controlled by a spirit of love has a supreme pur- 
pose of doing his duty. The essence of love is the 
holding dear, or the counting precious, that which is 
brought into comparison with other objects of desire. 
The essence of duty is the performance of that which 
is rightly due in a given case. Love is the recogni- 
tion of another’s due. Duty is the rendering to 
another of that which is hisdue. Love is due to God 
supremely ; and, under God, love is due to every 
creature of God, to one’s self, to one’s fellows, and to 
one’s country. Duty is the obligation of being and 
doing toward God and toward God’s creatures that 
which love demands as the due in every case. He 
who gives God his simple dues does all that love for 
God would prompt to, and all that God asks any 
creature of his to do toward him. He who truly 
loves God can never be satisfied with anything short 


of rendering to God his simple dues. He who gives 





| to his fellow-man that which is due to his fellow-man 
does all for his fellow-man that God requires or that 
man could desire in that direction. 


Duty-do.ng is, 


\ be strict.- Little character is needed to be loose or to! varicus changes that each hour of the day is likely | in fact, the limit of God’s requirements of man, or 
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of man’s possibility of right performance, God-ward 
or nian-ward. 
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“Duty,” in its old English form, is “ duetee;” it 
is the due, or the debt, which one owes to another. 
It may be a debt of money, a debt of service, a debt 
of praise, a debt of sympathy, a debt of pity, a debt 
of gratitude, a debt of affection. It may be a debt of 
counsel, or a debt of censure. In any case, it is simply 
adue. It is to be paid, not as an act of grace, but 
as an act of justice and right. That which is rightly | 
due to ourselves, is a debt which ought to be dis- | 
charged by us in its time and place. We have no | 
right to neglect this duty because of a supposed duty 
in any other direction ; for “duties never conflict ;” 
there are never two duties which are both supreme 
for the moment to any individual. That which is 
rightly due to our neighbor, is a debt to our neighbor 
which cannot be avoided or evaded through any plea 
of a superior duty to ourselves. If it is his due from 
us, he is entitled to it as his due. And herein is the 
duty of loving our neighbor as ourselves, That 
which is rightly due to God is a debt to God, and, as 
we owe everything to God, we owe it to God ‘to be 
his wholly and unreservedly ; and so our simple duty 
to God 2s an obligation to love him supremely, and to 
serve him gratefully and forever. : 

Our tendency is to limit the demands of duty to 
the requirements of law and custom, instead of 
extending them to the farthest reach of the obliga- 
tions of love. We are prompt to admit that it is 
our duty to pay or to repay money which is due to 
another, or to perform a service for another which 
grows out of an existing relation, or which has been 
agreed upon for an squivalent. So, also, we freely 
acknowledge the duty of being respectful and cour- 
teous and kindly to others within the bounds of con- 
ventional propriety. We would reproach ourselves 
with a failure in duty if we were to be lacking at any 
one of these points. But we do not always realize that 
voluntary assistance on our part, or heartfelt sym- 
pathy, or outspoken praise, or faithful counsel, or 
kindly warning, from us, may be another’s rightful 
due, and that, when it is so, our failing to give it to 
him is as truly a failure of duty, on our part, as would 
be our refusing to return to him a sum of money which 
he had loaned to us. Yet because duty is that which 
is due, and because that which is due is duty, therefore 
a failure to render that which is due from us is always 
a failure of duty on our part. 

A shipmaster notes a signal of distress from a sink- 
ing vessel near him. He sees that the decks of that 
vessel are crowded with imperiled passengers. They 
need his help. He recognizes their claim upon him 
as their only hope of rescue. The assistance which 
they need can be given only at the risk of his own 
vessel and cargo; but he believes that it is possible 
for him to save them without losing the ship of which 
he isin command. To his mind, an effort by him to 
rescue them is their due, and he makes the effort 
successfully. He has done, as he says, nothing but 
his simple duty. Ay; but now his due from all is 
grateful and unstinted praise ; and they who do not 
join, as they have opportunity, in according him that 
praise, are as truly recreants to duty as he would 
have been had he sailed away from that sinking 
craft, leaving it with its precious cargo of life to go 
down to death in mid-ocean. When effort is due, its 
making isa duty. When praise is due, a failure to 
praise is a failure in duty. 








be due, the Apostle of Love asks earnestly : “ Whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how 
doth the love of God abide in him?” And no one 
has been able to answer that question unto the present 
day. He who does not give to his fellow-creature 
that which is his fellow-creature’s due from him, 
whether that due be of money, of sympathy, of 
affection, of counsel, of commendation, or of personal 
service, has no right to claim that he is one who does 
his duty in this life, or whose life is controlled by the 
love of God. 

We have no right to separate the claims of duty and 
the claims of love; for they belong together. To one 
whom we love, there is due the fullest exhibit and 
expression of our love that is fitting. To whomsoever 
there is anything due from us, we ought to love to 
render all that which is due. The law tells us what 
is our duty toward God and toward man; and love is 
the fulfilling of that law. God asks of us, for himself 
or for his creatures, nothing but that which is obviously 
due from us. We ought surely not to want to render 
less than what is due to God or man. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A Christian has his duties to government and to society, 
as well as his duties to his family and to himself, all of 
these duties being subservient to, or an outgrowth of, his 
duties to his God. The Bible has its teachings concern- 
ing a Christian’s duty in each and all of these spheres 
severally; and in the study of any Bible teaching of 
duty, it is important to consider the particular sphere of 
duty to which that teaching is intended to apply. Our 
Lord’s words concerning peace and non-resistance, in his 
Sermon on the Mount, have been a puzzle to many 
through the ignoring of their limitation to the realm of 
purely personal injuries, as distinct from the realm of 
citizenship. A Canadian correspondent writes for light 
on this subject, as follows: 


Will you kindly oblige a large number of your devoted 
readérs, by giving, yourself, or through others, an explanation 
of Matthew 5 : 39-42: “‘ But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,” 
ete.? Ifa man strike a Christian’s cheek, should the Christian 
turn the other cheek to him, or should he have him fined? 
If a man steal a Christian’s coat, should the Christian have 
him arrested, or give him an opportunity to steal his cloak ? 
What is the truth concealed in this figurative language? I 
hope you will go fully into this matter; it is much desired 
and needed, 


Our Lord clearly taught, although in popular Oriental 
language, that a spirit of forbearance and concession 
and non-resistance is the duty of every follower of his 
in his purely personal relations with his fellows. But 
our Lord also recognized the rights of earthly rulers in 
their spheres (Matt. 22: 15-21). Asa restorer of purity, 


THE SHADOWY HANDS. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


I watched him from afar, with eyes 
That ached to see what perils lay 
Close-set along the jagged way— 

What unsuspected ills might rise 
To lure his ambushed feet astray. 


I knew that he must press the path 
Marked for each human soul, alone: 
That he must meet the dangers strewn 

Unhelped—that love the utmost hath 
No charm against the tripping stone. 


My lids were wet with anxious tears; 
He dreamed not of the pitfalls spread 
To trdp his all too careless tread, 

His thought was on the buoyant years 
So flushed with sunshine overhead. 


I could but fold my hands, and plead 
That heavenly prescience, tender, sweet, 
Would choose safe passage for his feet, 
And, in his hour of straitest need, 
Guide where the devious crossways meet. 


But as I gazed athwart the night, 
Whose doubt, like mists, around me clung, 
The prayer was hushed upon my tongue: 
Just where the way was flintiest, light, 
Star-like, was on a sudden flung. 


And for a moment, circling round, 
I felt the sweep of wingéd bands, 
I saw the stretch of shadowy hands, 
I heard a voice whose mystic sound 
The rapt soul only understands: 


“ IT charge you, bear him safely, lest 
He dash his foot against a stone.” 
The light was gone—the vision flown; 
Comfort unearthly calmed my breast, 
My darling did not walk alone! 


Lexington, Va. 





THE NATIVE CITY OF ABRAHAM. 
BY THOMAS, LAURIE, D.D. 


Ur of the Chaldees will always interest us as the 
native city of Abraham; for, “if we are Christ’s, then 
are we Abraham’s seed,” and must féel a deep interest 
in the home of our spiritual ancestor. On the strength 
of a slight resemblance in sound, and some Jewish tra- 
ditions, it has been located at Orfa, in Northern Meso- 
potamia; but a resemblance between a whole name and 
one syllable in another is not a very substantial philo- 
logical foundation for a derivation. And not even the 
substitution of an ancient Orrha for Orfa helps the case. 
The very name, Ur of the Chaldees, points unmistakably 
to Chaldea, and that is the name of Southern Babylonia. 
Is there any evidence that it was ever applied to any 
district north of the latitude of Mosul? : 

We must look, then, for Ur in Southern Babylonia; 
and two names there have been put forward to claim the 
honor of being the birthplace of Abraham. One of these 
is Warka; but that, beyond all question, is ancient 





he could wield a whip of cords on an occasion (John 2: 
13-17). 
law, he protested against the injustice of the stroke 
(John 18 : 22, 23). Moreover, Christ’s chosen Apostle 
to the Gentiles taught emphatically that the magiste- 
rial powers here on earth are ordained of God, and 
that the magistrate rightly bears a sword wherewith to 
strike against wrong-doers (Rom. 13; 1-4). In. view of 
these teachings, a Christian who ought not to resent a 
purely personal injury to himself as a Christian, may have 
it as a duty to be God's servant in opposing evil, and in 
striking the evil-doer with the sword of the law. Human 
government, as now constituted under the influences of 
Christian teaching, make every man a magistrate within 
certain limits, and lay upon him the duty of being an 
opposer of evil. An evil-doer who attempts to rob or to 





Duty often calls to that which is not recognized as 
duty. A passive neglect to give to another that 
which is really his due as a benefactor, as a well- 
doer, as a sufferer, as a needy fellow-creature, is, more 
often than we are accustomed to consider, a neglect 
of imperative duty. “ Withhold not good from them 


to whom it is due,’—or from them to whom it is your 
duty to render it—says the inspired Book of Proverbs; 
and the same Book, in suggestion of an important 


phase of duty, adds; “ A word spoken in due season,” 


—when duty demands a spoken word,—* how good 





murder a Christian, thereby opposes the government 
| which is over both himself and the Christian; and as an 


the Christian, he ought to be brought to answer for his 
| crime. 
| and faithful as a citizen, for being a law-abiding and a 
| peace-loving Christian as an individual. There is, it is 


| true, a sad lack, among Christians generally, of that | 


| Lord enjoins upon his followers. Christians ought to 
| refrain from going to law in their own behalf, or from 
| resisting evil on their own account. But they ought not 


| to be less ready than now to stand as God’s ministers, 


fe tty? ; ati ’ : . F ‘ et ce 
is it!” In illustration of the neglect of duty by the | sword in hand, for the opposing of evil and for the pro- 


simple failure to volunteer aid where it is known to 


tection of their God-given government, 


And when he was himself smitten contrary to | 


Erech, and therefore cannot also be Ur, which was a 
separate city. The other is Mugheyer, or Mugheir. At 
first sight it seems impossible to make Ur out of Mug- 
heir. The task is even more hopeless than to find it in 
Orfa; butit is a relief to know that this is only a modern 
Arab epithet applied to the ruin most conspicuous in the 
city. That ruin is buiit of large Babylonian bricks, 
cemented with bitumen, and hence called El Mugheir; 
that is, “the bitumened.” Ofcourse, that modern name, 
given by the Arabs to that ruin, is not the ancient name of 
thecity, any more than El Mujelibe, or El Qasr, or Amran, 
are the ancient names of Babylon. Mr. J. E. Taylor, the 
eminent antiquarian, who was the first to explore the 
ruin, discovered the ancient name of the city in the cylin- 
ders stored away, one under each corner of the upper story 
of this structure; and that was the familiar name of Ur, 
That discovery settled the question; or, if any still seek 





| opposer of the government, rather than as an enemy of | 


A Christian ought to be none the less zealous | 


| spirit concerning purely personal injuries which our 


additional proof, we have it in the ancient Jewish tra- 
ditions that it was also known as Qamarina, or Khaldi- 
| opolis. These names endorse the discovery of Mr. Taylor 

in this way: Each of the principal cities of Chaldea was 
| dedicated to a god. Ur was dedicated to Sin, the moon- 
god; and Qamarina is an Arabic name derived from 
gamr, “the moon,” as Deir el Qamr, in Mount Lebanon, 
is “the House of the Moon;” and Khaldiopolis is de- 
| rived from the old Armenian word shaldi, which also 
| denoted the moon. Indeed, the ruin where the cylinders 
| were found was the Temple of Sin, built, according to 

the inscriptions both on bricks and cylinders, by Urukh, 
'a king who reigned somewhere between B, C. 3000 and 
| B. C. 2000, and repaired by different succeeding kings as 
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late as Nabonidus (Nabunahid; that is, “Nebo is ex- 
alted” ), who reigned B. C. 556-541. 

It was in this ruin that the inscription was found 
which answered the objection long-urged against the 
Book of Daniel, namely, that history made Nabonidus, 
and not Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon; for in that 
record Nabonidus himself spoke of Bel-shar-utsur—that 
is, “ Bel protects the king” (the Babylonian form of the 
name Belshazzar)—as his eldest son, whom he admitted 
to a share in the government; and so his death, as nar- 
rated by Daniel in Babylon, is perfectly consistent with 
the different fate of his father as narrated in history. 

But to return. Mugheir is now a verdureless desola- 
tion. It consists only of a circular mass of mounds, a 
half-mile in diameter, and some two miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a mass of graves that served as a 
cemetery for nearly two thousand years. The Euphrates 
is now six miles distant, and, though during summer 
the place is dry enough, in the winter the surrounding 
lowlands are flooded by the river. In ancient times the 
river flowed so near, and the Persian Gulf was so close 
at hand, that Ur was a seaport and commercial center." 

These mounds have not yet been made to give up 
their secrets, like those of ancient Nineveh; yet we 
know that, though part of the vicinity is now an arid 
waste, swept with the sand of the sirocco, and another 
part a useless marsh, in ancient times these dry areas 
were watered by canals, and these swamps were drained, 
so that the graceful palm groves, to-day confined to the 
margin of the river, were then found here and there 
ower the whole region; while well-watered fields yielded 
two crops of wheat every year, with an increase, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of two hundred fold. The prospect 
that met the eye in those days must have been very 
different from the bare sand-hills and reedy jungle that 
now alternate with each other; for the great river is left, 
under Turkish mismanagement, to break its banks, and 
turn what might be a power for good into an engine 
of destruction. 

Let us first, however, fix our attention on the objects 
close at hand. Abraham must often have seen this 
temple of the moon-god when in its prime; for Urukh 
must have preceded him by a century or two. He must 
have also entered its wide gate, and climbed higher than 
the mass now before us would allow,—and yet even its 
ruins bear witness to an advanced civilization. Not 
many structures of to-day will stand seventy feet in 
height after weathering the storms of four thousand 
years; and yet this retains that amount of a much 
higher elevation. First of all a broad, solid platform of 
sun-dried bricks had been raised to the height of 20 feet 
above the plain. That portion of this nearest the walls 
is now buried deep under the sloping talus of débris that 
has fallen from above, The first story of the temple rose 
27 feet above the platform, a parallelogram 198133 feet, 
with pilasters 8 feet in width and 13 inches deep buttress- 
ing the wall at regular intervals, This was formed of 
red fire-burned brick to the depth of 1¢ feet; and inside 
of that a solid mass of sun-burned brick left only a 
passage-way from the door on the middle of the northeast 

wall up to the platform above. Here a stepped incline, 
7 feet in perpendicular height, rose to the foundation of 
the second story, which was 11975 feet, and 14 feet in 
height. Like all Chaldean structures, the angles faced 
the four cardinal points, and the walls gradually sloped 
inward at an angle of nine degrees, sc as to support the 
superincumbent weight to the best advantage. Another 
indication of the science of its builders is that the whole 
surface is pierced with oblong apertures, extending into 
the interior, so as to bring the dry air of summer into 
contact with every part, and evaporate every particle of 
moisture from the mass. The second story was as solid 
as the first, so that the temple itself must have stood 
above that. The first story was the work of Urukh, read 
by some “ Ur Bagas,” the first king of Ur, and bitumen 
was used in its construction. The second was built by 
Nabonidus, and a white mortar was used to cement the 
bricks. Some indications of the temple above are seen 
in copper nails and tiles glazed with a blue enamel.’ 

Other things endorse the testimony of this temple to 
the high civilization of the native place of Abraham in 
his day. The cylinder seal of King Urukh, oace in the 
possession of Sir Robert K. Porter, though now lost, 








Greece was indebted to ancient Chaldea for some of her 
forms of beauty; and the draperies of the three figures 
standing before him are as well cut and graceful in their 
contour as those of much later date, showing that, as 
early as his day, Chaldea had reached a high position in 
art, and had advanced far along some lines of refinement. 
We have also the seal of his son Dungi. The inscrip- 
tions also, on these cylinders, show that they were then 
possessed of a written language; and, though instead 
of an alphabet they had a cumbrous method of writing 
syllables instead of letters, yet, in spite of that disadvan- 
tage, inscriptions on statues and walls of palaces, and 
clay tablets of various forms and sizes, bear witness to a 
wonderful advancement in literature. Works on gram- 
mar, astronomy, mathematics, jurisprudence, poetry, 
history, and belles-/ettres, were abundant. Many towns 
had their libraries, which ‘were well patronized by the 
citizens; and all that we have learned of Ur shows that 
in these respects she was not behind her sister cities. 

Abraham then was a citizen of no mean city; and as 





he occupied no inferior place in that intelligent com- 
munity, we do not err in holding that as, two centuries 
later, Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, so now Abraham shared in the learning of 
his enlightened fellow-citizens, before he was separated 
from them, that he might be delivered from the idolatry 
that was about to corrupt all that intelligence, and destroy 
the race that possessed it. In him God provided that 
all that intelligence should be preserved, and advance 
under better auspices to more glorious results, as we 
see to-day. 

What scholar has not often wished to know more of 
that idolatry from whose influence God rescued that 
good man? Happily we are not left without some inter- 
esting facts in this connection. We have seen that Ur 
was devoted to the worship of Sin, the moon-god. And 
the Chaldeans showed their appreciation of that heavenly 
body in making its name masculine, while the name of 
the sun (shamash) was feminine. More than that: 
According to them, the moon-god was the father of the 
sun-god; and Ishtar-shum-eshesh, the scribe of Asshur- 
banipal, has preserved for us a hymn sung in the wor- 
ship of Sin that must often have rung out on the night 
air from this same temple of Ur. He gives both the 
Akkadian original and the Shemitic translation that 
took its place, as the Shemites gradually supplanted the 
original Akkadian population ; so that in this hymn we 
have the very words that must often have fallen on the 
ears of Abraham, as they were chanted from the lofty 
parapets of this renowned temple. 

In the Orient to-day, when the city is hushed in silence, 
the voice of the muezzin chanting the Moslem call to 
. prayer sounds very impressive in the stillness. Moham- 
med may never have heard of King Urukh and his great 
structures, though he was as noted as Nebuchadnezzar 
for his building propensities. But this chant of the priests 
of Sin to their god, in the calm of a Chaldean night, 
when silence had settled over land and water, and the 
songs of the sailors were hushed in the harbor, when 
not even a bird peeped among the fronds of the palm- 
trees,—this chant, passing down the centuries, may have 
furnished the historic basis for the Moslem call to prayer 
which we hear to-day. The times of Mohammed seem 
ancient to us, as we look back through the vista of more 
than a thousand years, but they are modern compared 
with this older antiquity nearly three thousand years 
beyond. 

The original of this hymn may be found in “ Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia” (IV., 9), and a very good transla- 
tion of it in Professor Sayce’s ‘‘ Hibbert Lectures ” (pp. 
160-162). The words in the Shemitic original are both 
rhythmical and euphonious, and the reader may like to 
see a few lines in their Chaldean dress. The ictus is 
designated by an ‘‘’,” and where an “i” occurs at the 
end of one word and the beginning of another, the 
two were probably sounded as one, as in the Arabic: 

9 
3 
4 


5 


“ 


A’boo naan’nar bilum’ Asshur i’tili ila’ni 
A’boo naan’/nar bilum’ Anum ra/bu i’tili ila/ni 
A’boo naan/nar bilum’ Sin i’tili ila’ni 

A’boo naan’nar bilU’ri i’tili ila’ni 


TRANSLATION, 


1 O Lord, ruler of the gods, who in heaven and earth alone is 
great. 





represented that king seated on a throne, two of the legs 
of which are shaped like legs of oxen, in the form which 
has become so familiar in classic sculpture, showing that 





1Sinee the beginning of the Christian era the land has here | 


encroached on the sea at the rate of a mile in seventy veurs, whieh 


far exceeds the growth of any other delta (Lofius’s **Chaldea and | 


Susiana,’’ p. 282). 
2sSee Loftus’s ‘‘Chaldea and Susiana,”’ p. 1°20; Rawlinson’s ‘‘ Ar- 
cient Monarchies,’”’ L, 


Art in Chaidea aud Assyria,’’ 1., 157. 





76-79; and Perrot aud Chipicz’s “ History of | 





2 Father, 


| among the gods, 


1The Assyrian form of Abram is Ahramu, and, like the Hebrew, 


means **exalhed”’ or **honoied Father.”’” The name may be found 


in “Inseriptions of Western Asia’? (Vol. IL, p. 69, No. 3, reverse | 
eolumn 4, line 20). It is pleasant to read the name of the patriarch 
in the Characcers which, in an earlier form, were familiar \o his 


own eye. 


2 The original reads Asshur, but Profesor Sayce reads An har, 
| “the sky,’ in coutrast with kishur, ‘‘ tbe earth,” 


3 Father, Illuminator, Lord of heaven,! the exalted among 
the gods. 

4 Father, Hlluminator, Lord of the moon,? the exalted among 
the gods. 

5 Father, Illuminator, Lord of Ur, the exalted among the gods, 

6 Father, Iluminator, Lord of the temple of the great Shamash, 
the exalted among the gods. 

7 Father, Illuminator, the Lord who maketh the crown $ to rise, 
the exalted among the gods. 

8 Father, Illuminator, who maketh the crown complete, the 
exalted among the gods. 

9 Father, Illuminator, who strideth* along with a great 
slaughter, the exalted among the gods, 

12 Merciful one, father of the universe, who among living 
creatures makes his illustrious home. 

13 Father, compassionate and forgiving, whose power [hand] 
sustains the life of all lands. 

14 Lord, thy divinity, like the far-off heaven, fills the wide sea 
with fear. 

15 Placing temples on the earth, he proclaims their names. 

16 Father, producer of gods and men, causing the dwelling to 
be inhabited, establishing the sacrificial offerings. 

17 Who proclaimeth royalty, who bestows the scepter, who 
fixeth destiny even to days remote. 

18 First born, mighty, whose heart is vastness, and no one 
knoweth it (or, limits it). 

19 Whose (?) are firm, his knees rest not, he opens® the paths 
of his brother gods. 

20 [He is the God] who makes it light from horizon to zenith, 
and opens the doors of heaven. 

21 Father, producer of the universe ... [rest defective]. 

22 Lord, who appointeth the decrees of heaven and earth, whose 
word may not be [broken]. 

23 Thou holdest the lightning and the rain for all living crea- 
tures. No god hath discovered thy fulness, 

24 Inheaven whoissupreme? Thoualone, Thouartsupreme. 

25 On earth who is supreme? Thoualone. Thou art supreme. 

26 As for thee, thy word is made known in heaven, and the 
Igigi [spirits of heaven] bow their faces. 

27 As for thee, thy word is made known on earth, and the 
Annunaki [spirits of earth] kiss the ground. 

28 As for thee, when thy word is on high like the wind, with 
skill food? and drink are renewed. 

29 As for thee, when thy word is given on the earth, the grass 
is created. ’ 

30 As for thee, thy word in the cattle-pen® and sheep-fold is 
seen? (or, of Ur), [it] increaseth all living creatures. 

31 As for thee, thy word hath created law and justice, to men 
it uttered law. 

32 As for thee, thy word is the remote heaven and hidden earth 
which no one knoweth. 


83 As for thee, thy word, who has learned it ? who can contend 





with it? 
34 O Lord, in heaven is thy lordship, on earth thy supremacy. 
Among thy brother gods, rival thou hast none. 
35 King of kings, of whose (?) no man is judge. Whose deity 
no god resembleth, 

The only lines legible after this are: 

39 Look with favor on thy temple. 
40 Look with favor on thy city Ur. 

The colophon at the close is, ‘‘ Like its old copy copied 
and published. Tablet of Ishtar-shum-eshesh, chief 
scribe of Asshur-bani-pal, king of multitudes, king of 
Assyria, and son of Nebo-zir-esir, chief of the penmen ; ” 
so that this tablet dates from about B. C. 660, and not 
later than B. C. 626. 

It would be easy to enlarge on the beauty of some 
parts of this hymn as poetry, but some other facts about 
it are more important to be noticed. 

1. The title ‘‘ Father,” as addressed to God, is no 
novelty. Instead of dating from the Christian era, as 
some teach, it goes back to the Old Testament (Isa. 64: 
8; 68:16; 1 Chron, 29: 10); and here we find it in a 
Chaldean hymn, going as far back as twenty centuries 
before the Christian era, and line 13 shows a tine appre- 
ciation of the fatherhood of God. 

2. Line 16 shows that even heathen Chaldeans ascribed 
the establishment of sacrifices to God. The participle 
means the one who sets up, establishes, or makes firm. 

8. Some lines in this hymn—for example, 24 and 25— 
seem to favor the idea of monotheism, but it is to be 





1 The original is ‘‘Great Anu.” 

2 The original is ‘‘Sin,’” obviously a mistake. 
“Sin, Lord of Sin.’’ 

3 “Crown” is poetically put for ‘‘moon”’ here, and in the next line, 

4 Professor Sayce reads, ‘Who sweeps away with & blow invin- 
cible.”’ 


He could not be 





Illuminator, Lord of the firmament,? the exalted | 


5 For this use of ‘‘ knees,’’ compare Smith’s ‘‘Sennacherib,”’ page 
81, line 78. 

6 Compare Smith’s ** Assurbanipal,”’ page 69, line 57. 
| 7 Ritiw muskiti is rendered according to Professor Delitzsch in his 
| Lesestiicke and Professor Lyon in his ‘*‘ Manual.”’ 
| tions of Western Asia,” I., 38, lines 41, 42. 
“the stall and the fold.”’ 

8 Professor Sayce reads “lair 


Compare ‘‘ Inserip- 
Professor Sayce renders 


” 


and ‘shepherds’ huts ;’’ but praise 


is not rencered for the increase of wild beasts, and Professor Sayce 
renders suburi “* cote”’ (** Hibbert Lectures,’’ 75, note 2). 

® There is unc :rtainty in reading the characters, 
| 10 Professor Sayce reads ‘‘so that mankind has established law,’ 
i but niwhd is not in the nominative. 
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of man’s possibility of right performance, God-ward 
or nian-ward, 

“Duty,” in its old English form, is “ duetee;” it 
is the due, or the debt, which one owes to another. 
It may be a debt of money, a debt of service, a debt 
of praise, a debt of sympathy, a debt of pity, a debt 
of gratitude, a debt of affection. It may be a debt of 
counsel, or a debt of censure. In any case, it is simply 
adue. It is to be paid, not as an act of grace, but 
as an act of justice and right. That which is rightly 
due to ourselves, is a debt which ought to be dis- 
charged by us in its time and place. We have no 
right to neglect this duty because of a supposed duty 
in any other direction ; for “duties never conflict ;” 
there are never two duties which are both supreme 
for the moment to any individual. That which is 
rightly due to our neighbor, is a debt to our neighbor 
which cannot be avoided or evaded through any plea 
of a superior duty to ourselves. If it is his due from 
us, he is entitled to it as his due. And herein is the 
duty of loving our neighbor as ourselves, That 
which is rightly due to God is a debt to God, and, as 
we owe evervthing to God, we owe it to God to be 
his wholly and unreservedly ; and so our simple duty 
to God is au obligation to love him supremely, and to 
serve him gratefully and forever. 

Our tendency is to limit the demands of duty to 
the requirements of law and custom, instead of 
extending theui’to the farthest reach of the obliga- 
tions of love. We are prompt to admit that it is 
our duty to pay or to repay money which is due to 
another, or to perform a service for another which 
grows out of an existing relation, or which has been 
agreed upon for an quivalent. So, also, we freely 
acknowledge the duty of being respectful and cour- 
teous and kindly to others within the bounds of con- 
ventional propriety. We would reproach ourselves 
with a failure in duty if we were to be lacking at any 
one of thesc points. But we do not always realize that 
voluntary assistance on our part, or heartfelt sym- 
pathy, or outspoken praise, or faithful counsel, or 
kindly warning, from us, may be another's rightful 
due, and that, when it is so, our failing to give it to 
him is as truly a failure of duty, on our part, as would 
be our refusing to return to him a sum of money which 
he had loaned to us. Yet because duty is that which 
is due, and because that which is due is duty, therefore 
a failure to render that which is due from us is always 
a failure of duty on our part. 

A shipmaster notes a signal of distress from a sink- 
ing vessel near him. He sees that the decks of that 
vessel are crowded with imperiled passengers. They 
need his help. He recognizes their claim upon him 
as their only hope of rescue. The assistance which 
they need can be given only at the risk of his own 
vessel and cargo; but he believes that it is possible 
for him to save them without losing the ship of which 
he is in command. To his mind, an effort by him to 
rescue them ir their due, and he makes the effort 
successfully. He has done, as he says, nothing but 
his simple duty. Ay; but now his due from all is 
grateful and unstinted praise ; and they who do not 
join, as they have opportunity, in according him that 
praise, are as truly recreants to duty as he would 
have been had he sailed away from that sinking 
craft, leaving it with its precious cargo of life to go 
down to death in mid-ocean. When effort is due, its 
making is a duty. When praise is due, a failure to 
praise is a failure in duty. 





| his duty in this life, or whose life is controlled by the 





be due, the ion d of Love asks a Sis etly “ Whoso 
hath this world’s goods, and beholdeth his brother in 
need, and shutteth up his compassion from him, how 
doth the love of God abide in him?” And no one 
has been able to answer that question unto the present 
day. He who does not give to his fellow-creature 
that which is his fellow-creature’s due from him, 
whether that due be of money, of sympathy, of 
affection, of counsel, of commendation, or of personal 
service, has no right to claim that he is one who does 


love of God. 

We have no right to separate the claims of duty and 
the claims of love; for they belong together. To one 
whom we love, there is due the fullest exhibit and 
expression of our love that is fitting. To whomsoever 
there is anything due from us, we ought to love to 
render all that which is due. The law tells us what 
is our duty toward God and toward man; and love is 
the fulfilling of that law. God asks of us, for himself 
or for his creatures, nothing but that which is obviously 
due from us. We ought surely not to want to render 
less than what is due to God or man. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


A Christian has his duties to government and to society, 
as well as his duties to his family and to himself, all of 
these duties being subservient to, or an outgrowth of, his 
duties to his God. The Bible has its teachings concern- 
ing a Christian’s duty in each and all of these spheres 
severally; and in the study of any Bible teaching of 
duty, it is important to consider the particular sphere of 
duty to which that teaching is intended to apply. Our 
Lord’s words concerning peace and non-resistance, in his 
Sermon on the Mount, have been a puzzle to many 
through the ignoring of their limitation to the realm of 
purely personal injuries, as distinct from the realm of 
citizenship. A Canadian correspondent writes for light 
on this subject, as follows: 

Will you kindly oblige a large number of your devoted 
readérs, by giving, yourself, or through others, an explanation 
of Matthew 5 : 39-42: “ But I say unto you, That ye resist not 
evil: but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the 
law, and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also,” 
etc.? Ifa man strike a Christian’s cheek, should the Christian 
turn the other cheek to him, or should he have him fined ? 
If a man steal a Christian’s coat, should the Christian have 
him arrested, or give him an opportunity to steal his cloak ? 
What is the truth concealed in this figurative language? I 
hope you will go fully into this matter; it is much desired 
and needed, 

Our Lord clearly taught, although in popular Oriental 
language, that a spirit of forbearance and concession 
and non-resistance is the duty of every follower of his 
in his purely personal relations with his fellows. But 
our Lord also recognized the rights of earthly rulers in 
their spheres (Matt. 22: 15-21). As a restorer of purity, 
he could wield a whip of cords on an occasion (John 2: 
13-17). 


(John 18 ; 22, 23). Moreover, Christ’s chosen Apostle 
to the Gentiles taught emphatically that the magiste- 
rial powers here on earth are ordained of God, and 
that the magistrate rightly bears a sword wherewith to 
strike against wrong-doers (Rom. 13: 1-4). In. view of 
these teachings, a Christian who ought not to resent a 
purely personal injury to himself as a Christian, may have 


striking the evil-doer with the sword of the law. Human 
government, as now constituted under the influences of 
Christian teaching, make every man a magistrate within 
certain limits, and lay upon him the duty of being an 


And when he was himself smitten contrary to | 
law, he protested against the injustice of the stroke | 


it as a duty to be God's servant in opposing evil, and in | 


THE SHADOWY HANDS. 
BY MARGARET J. PRESTON, 


I watched him from afar, with eyes 
That ached to see what perils lay 
Close-set along the jagged way— 

What unsuspected ills might rise 
To lure his ambushed feet astray. 


I knew that he must press the path 
Marked for each human soul, alone: 
That he must meet the dangers strewn 

Unhelped—that love the utmost hath 
No charm against the tripping stone. 


My lids were wet with anxious tears; 
He dreamed not of the pitfalls spread 
To trdp his all too careless tread, 

His thought was on the buoyant years 
So flushed with sunshine overhead. 


I could but fold my hands, and plead 
That heavenly prescience, tender, sweet, 
Would choose safe passage for his feet, 
And, in his hour of straitest need, 
Guide where the devious crossways meet, 


But as I gazed athwart the night, 
Whose doubt, like mists, around me clung, 
The prayer was hushed upon my tongue: 
Just where the way was flintiest, light, 
Star-like, was on a sudden flung. 


And for a moment, circling round, 
I felt the sweep of wingéd bands, 
I saw the stretch of shadowy hands, 
I heard a voice whose mystic sound 
The rapt soul only understands: 


“ T charge you, bear him safely, lest 
He dash his foot against a stone.” 
The light was gone—the vision flown; 
Comfort unearthly calmed my breast, 
My darling did not walk alone! 


Lexington, Va, 





THE NATIVE CITY OF ABRAHAM. 
BY THOMAS, LAURIE, D.D. 


Ur of the Chaldees will always interest us as the 
native city of Abraham; for, “if we are Christ’s, then 
are we Abraham’s seed,” and must feel a deep interest 
in the home of our spiritual ancestor. On the strength 
of a slight resemblance in sound, and some Jewish tra- 
ditions, it has been located at Orfa, in Northern Meso- 
potamia; but a resemblance between a whole name and 
one syllable in another is not a very substantial philo- 
logical foundation for a derivation., And not even the 
substitution of an ancient Orrha for Orfa helps the case. 
The very name, Ur of the Chaldees, points unmistakably 
to Chaldea, and that is the name of Southern Babylonia. 
Is there any evidence that it was ever applied to any 
district north of the latitude of Mosul ? 

We must look, then, for Ur in Southern Babylonia; 
and two names there have been put forward to claim the 
honor of being the birthplace of Abraham. One of these 
is Warka; but that, beyond all question, is ancient 
Erech, and therefore cannot also be Ur, which was a 
separate city. The other is Mugheyer, or Mugheir. At 
first sight it seems impossible to make Ur out of Mug- 
heir. The task is even more hopeless than to find it in 
Orfa; butit isa relief to know that this is only a modern 
Arab epithet applied to the ruin most conspicuous in the 
city. That ruin is built of large Babylonian bricks, 
cemented with bitumen, and hence called El Mugheir; 
that is, “the bitumened.” Ofcourse, that modern name, 
given by the Arabs to that ruin, is not the ancient name of 
thecity, any more than El Mujelibe, or El Qasr, or Amran, 
are the ancient names of Babylon. Mr. J. E. Taylor, the 
eminent antiquarian, who was the first to explore the 
ruin, discovered the ancient name of the city in the cylin- 
ders stored away, one under each corner of the upper story 





opposer of evil. An evil-doer who attempts to rob or to 
murder a Christian, thereby opposes the government 





Duty often calls to that which is not recognized as 
duty. A passive neglect to give to another that 
which is really his due as a benefactor, as a well- 
doer, as a sufferer, as a needy fellow-creature, is, more | 
often than we are accustomed to consider, a neglect | 
of imperative duty. ‘“ Withhold not good from them | 
to whom it is due ,’—or from them to whom it is your 
j ys the inspired Book of Proverbs ; 
and the same Book. in suggestion of an important | 
phase of duty, adds; “ A word spoken in due season, 
—when duty demands a spoken word,—* how good | 
is it!”- In illustration of the neglect of duty by the | 
simple failure to volunteer aid where it is known to 





” 





which is over both himself and the Christian; and as an | 
opposer of the government, rather than as an enemy of | 
the Christian, he ought to be brought to answer for his 
crime. 


| 
| 
| peace-loving Christian as an individual. 
| true, a sad lack, among Christians generally, of that 
| spirit concerning purely personal injuries which our 
| Lord enjoins upon his followers, Christians ought to 
| refrain from going to law in their own behalf, or from 
| resisting evil on their own account, But they ought not | 
| to be less ready than now to stand as God’s ministers, 
sword in hand, for the opposing of evil and for the pro- | 
tection of their God-given government, 


A Christian ought to be none the less zealous | 
and faithful as a citizen, for being a law-abiding and a | 
There is, it is | 


of this structure; and that was the familiar name of Ur, 
| That discovery settled the question; or, if any still seek 

additional proof, we have it in the ancient Jewish tra- 
| ditions that it was also known as Qamarina, or Khaldi- 
| opolis. These names endorse the discovery of Mr. Taylor 
in this way: Each of the principal cities of Chaldea was 
dedicated to a god. Ur was dedicated to Sin, the moon- 
god; and Qamarina is an Arabic name derived from 
_gamr, “the moon,” as Deir el Qamr, in Mount Lebanon, 
is “the House of the Moon;” and Khaldiopolis is de- 
| rived from the old Armenian word khaldi, which also 
| denoted the moon. Indeed, the ruin where the cylinders 

were found was the Temple of Sin, built, according to 

the inscriptions both on bricks and cylinders, by Urukh, 

a king who reigned somewhere between B. C. 3000 and 
|B. C. 2000, and repaired by different succeeding kings as 


ie 
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late as Nabonidus (Nabunahid; that is, “Nebo is ex- 
alted” ), who reigned B. C. 556-541. 

It was in this ruin that the inscription was found 
which answered the objection long-urged against the 
Book of Daniel, namely, that history made Nabonidus, 
and not Belshazzar, the last king of Babylon; for in that 
record Nabonidus himself spoke of Bel-shar-utsur—that 
is, “ Bel protects the king” (the Babylonian form of the 
name Belshazzar)—as his eldest son, whom he admitted 
to a share in the government; and so his death, as nar- 
rated by Daniel in Babylon, is perfectly consistent with 
the different fate of his father as narrated in history. 

But to return. Mugheir is now a verdureless desola- 
tion. It consists only of a circular mass of mounds, a 
half-mile in diameter, and some two miles in circum- 
ference, surrounded by a mass of graves that served as a 
cemetery for nearly two thousand years. The Euphrates 
is now six miles distant, and, though during summer 
the place is dry enough, in the winter the surrounding 
lowlands are flooded by the river. In ancient times the 
river flowed so near, and the Persian Gulf was so close 
at hand, that Ur was a seaport and commercial center. 

These mounds have not yet been made to give up 
their secrets, like those of ancient Nineveh; yet we 
know that, though part of the vicinity is now an arid 
waste, swept with the sand of the sirocco, and another 
part a useless marsh, in ancient times these dry areas 
were watered by canals, and these swamps were drained, 
so that the graceful palm groves, to-day confined to the 
margin of the river, were then found here and there 
ower the whole region; while well-watered fields yielded 
two crops of wheat every year, with an increase, accord- 
ing to Herodotus, of two hundred fold. The prospect 
that met the eye in those days must have been very 
different from the bare sand-hills and reedy jungle that 
now alternate with each other; for the great river is left, 
under Turkish mismanagement, to break its banks, and 
turn what might be a power for good into an engine 
of destruction. 

Let us first, however, fix our attention on the objects 
close at hand. Abraham must often have seen this 
temple of the moon-god when in its prime; for Urukh 
must have preceded him by a century or two. He must 
have also entered its wide gate, and climbed higher than 
the mass now before us would allow,—and yet even its 
ruins bear witness to an advanced civilization. Not 
many structures of to-day will stand seventy feet in 
height after weathering the storms of four thousand 
years; and yet this retains that amount of a much 
higher elevation. First of alla broad, solid platform of 
sun-dried bricks had been raised to the height of 20 feet 
above the plain. That portion of this nearest the walls 
is now buried deep under the sloping talus of débris that 
has fallen from above. The first story of the temple rose 
27 feet above the platform, a parallelogram 198133 feet, 
with pilasters 8 feet in width and 13 inches deep buttress- 
ing the wall at regular intervals. This was formed of 
red fire-burned brick to the depth of 10 feet; and inside 
of that a solid mass of sun-burned brick left only a 
passage-way from the door on the middle of the northeast 
wall up to the platform above. Here a stepped incline, 
7 feet in perpendicular height, rose to the foundation of 
the second story, which was 11975 feet, and 14 feet in 
height. Like all Chaldean structures, the angles faced 
the four cardinal points, and the walls gradually sloped 
inward at an angle of nine degrees, so as to support the 
superincumbent weight to the best advantage. Another 
indication of the science of its builders is that the whole 
surface is pierced with oblong apertures, extending into 

the interior, so as to bring the dry air of summer into 
contact with every part, and evaporate every particle of 
moisture from the mass. The second story was as solid 
as the first, so that the temple itself must have stood 
above that. The first story was the work of Urukh, read 
by some “ Ur Bagas,” the first king of Ur, and bitumen 
was used in its construction. The second was built by 
Nabonidus, and a white mortar was used to cement the 
bricks. Some indications of the temple above are seen 
in copper nails and tiles glazed with a blue enamel.” 

Other things endorse the testimony of this temple to 
the high civilization of the native place of Abraham in 
his day. The cylinder seal of King Urukh, oace in the 
possession of Sir Robert K. Porter, though now lost, 
represented that king seated on a throne, two of the legs 


Greece was indebted to ancient Chaldea for some of her 
forms of beauty; and the draperies of the three figures 
standing before him are as well cut and graceful in their 
contour as those of much later date, showing that, as 
early as his day, Chaldea had reached a high position in 
art, and had advanced far along some lines of refinement. 
We have also the seal of his son Dungi. The inscrip- 
tions also, on these cylinders, show that they were then 
possessed of a written language; and, though instead 
of an alphabet they had a cumbrous method of writing 
syllables instead of letters, yet, in spite of that disadvan- 
tage, inscriptions on statues and walls of palaces, and 
clay tablets of various forms and sizes, bear witness to a 
wonderful advancement in literature. Works on gram- 
mar, astronomy, mathematics, jurisprudence, poetry, 
history, and belles-lettres, were abundant. Many towns 
had their libraries, which ‘were well patronized by the 
citizens; and all that we have learned of Ur shows that 
in these respects she was not behind her sister cities. 

Abraham then was a citizen of no mean city; and as 





he occupied no inferior place in that intelligent com- 
munity, we do not err in holding that as, two centuries 
later, Moses was instructed in all the wisdom of the 
Egyptians, so now Abraham shared in the learning of 
his enlightened fellow-citizens, before he was separated 
from them, that he might be delivered from the idolatry 
that was about to corrupt all that intelligence, and destroy 
the race that possessed it. In him God provided that 
all that intelligence should be preserved, and advance 
under better auspices to more glorious results, as we 
see to-day.! 

What scholar has not often wished to know more of 
that idolatry from whose influence God rescued that 
good man? Happily we are not left without some inter- 
esting facts in this connection. We have seen that Ur 
was devoted to the worship of Sin, the moon-god. And 
the Chaldeans showed their appreciation of that heavenly 
body in making its name masculine, while the name of 
the sun (shamash) was feminine. More than that: 
According to them, the moon-god was the father of the 
sun-god; and Ishtar-shum-eshesh, the scribe of Asshur- 
banipal, has preserved for us a hymn sung in the wor- 
ship of Sin that must often have rung out on the night 
air from this same temple of Ur. He gives both the 
Akkadian original and the Shemitic translation that 
took its place, as the Shemites gradually supplanted the 
original Akkadian population ; so that in this hymn we 
have the very words that must often have fallen on the 
ears of Abraham, as they were chanted from the lofty 
parapets of this renowned temple. 

In the Orient to-day, when the city is hushed in silence, 
the voice of the muezzin chanting the Moslem call to 
. prayer sounds very impressive in the stillness. Moham- 
med may never have heard of King Urukh and his great 
structures, though he was as noted as Nebuchadnezzar 
for his building propensities. But this chant of the priests 
of Sin to their god, in the calm of a Chaldean night, 
when silence had settled over land and water, and the 
songs of the sailors were hushed in the harbor, when 
not even a bird peeped among the fronds of the palm- 
trees,—this chant, passing down the centuries, may have 
furnished the historic basis for the Moslem call to prayer 
which we hear to-day. The times of Mohammed seem 
ancient to us, as we look back through the vista of more 
than a thousand years, but they are modern compared 
with this older antiquity nearly three thousand years 
beyond. 

The original of this hymn may be found in “ Inscrip- 
tions of Western Asia” (IV., 9), and a very good transla- 
tion of it in Professor Sayce’s “‘ Hibbert Lectures ” (pp. 
160-162). The words in the Shemitic original are both 
rhythmical and euphonious, and the reader may like to 
see a few lines in their Chaldean dress. The ictus is 
designated by an “‘’,” and where an “i” occurs at the 
end of one word and the beginning of another, the 
two were probably sounded as one, as in the Arabic: 

2 
3 
4 


5 


“ 


A’boo naan’nar bilum’ Asshur i’tili ila’ni 
A’'boo naan’nar bilum’ Anum ra’/bu i’tili ila’ni 
A’boo naan/nar bilum/ Sin i’tili ila’ni 

A’boo naan’nar bilU’ri i’tili ila’ni 


TRANSLATION, 


1 O Lord, ruler of the gods, who in heaven and earth alone is 
great. 
9 





of which are shaped like legs of oxen, in the form which 
has become so familiar in classic sculpture, showing that 





1Since the beginning of the Christian era the land has here | 


encroached on the sea at the rate of a mile in seventy veurs, which 
fur exceeds the growth of any other delta (Lofius’s **Chaldea and 
Susiana,’’ p. 282). 


2See Loitus’s ‘‘Chaldea and Susiana,”’ p. 1°90; Rawlinson’s * Ar- 


cient Monarchies,”’ I., 76-79; and Perrot aud Chipiez’s ‘‘ History of 
Art in Chaldea aud Assyria,’”’ 1., 157. 


Father, Illuminator, Lord of the firmament,? the exalted 


among the gods. 


| 12he Assyrian form of Abram is Alramu, and, like the Hebrew, 
| means *“exalhed’’ or **honoved Father.” Tie name may be found 
in ‘“‘inseriptions of Western Asia’? (Vol. IL, p. 69, No. 3, reverse 
eolumn 4, line 20), It is pleasant to read the name of the patriarch 


in the Characiers which, in an earlier form, were familiar (o his 
own eye. 


2 The original reads Asshur, but Professor Sayce reads An har, 
| “the sky,’ in coutrast with kishur, ‘‘ che earth,” 





$ Father, Illuminator, Lord of heaven,! the exalted among 
the gods. 
4 Father, Illuminator, Lord of the moon,? the exalted among 
the gods, 
5 Father, Illuminator, Lord of Ur, the exalted among the gods, 
6 Father, Illuminator, Lord of the temple of the great Shamash, 
the exalted among the gods. 
7 Father, Illuminator, the Lord who maketh the crown $ to rise, 
the exalted among the gods. 
8 Father, Illuminator, who maketh the crown complete, the 
exalted among the gods. 
9 Father, Illuminator, who strideth* along with a great 
slaughter, the exalted among the gods, 
12 Merciful one, father of the universe, who among living 
creatures makes his illustrious home. 
13 Father, compassionate and forgiving, whose power [hand] 
sustains the life of all lands, 
14 Lord, thy divinity, like the far-off heaven, fills the wide sea 
with fear. 
15 Placing temples on the earth, he proclaims their names. 
16 Father, producer of gods and men, causing the dwelling to 
be inhabited, establishing the sacrificial offerings. 
17 Who proclaimeth royalty, who bestows the scepter, who 
fixeth destiny even to days remote. 
18 First born, mighty, whose heart is vastness, and no one 
knoweth it (or, limits it). 
19 Whose (?) are firm, his knees® rest not, he opens ® the paths 
of his brother gods. 
20 (He is the God] who makes it light from horizon to zenith, 
and opens the doors of heaven. 
21 Father, producer of the universe ... [rest defective]. 
22 Lord, who appointeth the decrees of heaven and earth, whose 
word may not be [broken]. 
23 Thou holdest the lightning and the rain for all living crea- 
tures. No god hath discovered thy fulness, 
24 Inheaven whoissupreme? Thoualone. Thou artsupreme. 
25 On earth who is supreme? Thoualone. Thou art supreme. 
26 As for thee, thy word is made known in heaven, and the 
Igigi [spirits of heaven] bow their faces. 
27 As for thee, thy word is made known on earth, and the 
Annunaki [spirits of earth] kiss the ground. 
28 As for thee, when thy word is on high like the wind, with 
skill food? and drink are renewed. 
29 As for thee, when thy word is given on the earth, the grass 
is created. P 
30 As for thee, thy word in the cattle-pen® and sheep-fold is 
seen® (or, of Ur), [it] increaseth all living creatures. 
31 As for thee, thy word hath created law and justice, to men 1 
it uttered law. 
32 As for thee, thy word is the remote heaven and hidden earth 
which no one knoweth. 
33 As for thee, thy word, who has 
with it? 
34 O Lord, in heaven is thy lordship, on earth thy supremacy. 
Among thy brother gods, rival thou hast none. 
35 King of kings, of whose (?) no man is judge. Whose deity 
no god resembleth, 


The only lines legible after this are: 

39 Look with favor on thy temple. 
40 Look with favor on thy city Ur. 

The colophon at the close is, ‘‘ Like its old copy copied 
and published. Tablet of Ishtar-shum-eshesh, chief 
scribe of Asshur-bani-pal, king of multitudes, king of 
Assyria, and son of Nebo-zir-esir, chief of the penmen ; ” 
so that this tablet dates from about B. C. 660, and not 
later than B. C. 626. 

It would be easy to enlarge on the beauty of some 
parts of this hymn as poetry, but some other facts about 
it are more important to be noticed. 

1. The title ‘‘ Father,” as addressed to God, is no 
novelty. Instead of dating from the Christian era, as 
some teach, it goes back to the Old Testament (Isa. 64: 
8; 68:16; 1 Chron, 29: 10); and here we find it in a 
Chaldean hymn, going as far back as twenty centuries 
before the Christian era, and line 13 shows a tine appre- 
ciation of the fatherhood of God. 

2. Line 16 shows that even heathen Chaldeans ascribed 
the establishment of sacrifices to God. The participle 
means the one who sets up, establishes, or makes firm. 

8. Some lines in this hymn—for example, 24 and 25— 
seem to favor the idea of monotheism, but it is to be 


learned it ? who can contend 





1 The original is ‘‘Great Anu.” 

2 The original is ‘‘Sin,’” obviously a mistake. 
**Sin, Lord of Sin.’’ 

3 ‘*Crown”’ is poetically put for ‘‘moon”’ here, and in the next line. 

4 Professor Sayce reads, ‘‘ Who sweeps away with a blow invin- 
cible.”’ 

5 For this use of ‘‘ knees,’’ compare Smith’s ‘‘Sennacherib,”’ page 
81, line 78. 

6 Compare Smith’s ‘‘ Assurbanipal,”’ page 69, line 57. 


He could not be 





7 Riti u muskiti is rendered according to Professor Delitzsch in his 
Lesestiicke and Professor Lyon in his ‘* Manual.”’ 
tions of Western Asia,’’ L., 38, lines 41, 42, 
“the stall and the fold.”’ 

8 Professor Sayce reads “ lair’’ and ‘‘shepherds’ huts ;’’ but praise 
is not rencered for the increase of wild beasts, and Professor Sayce 
| renders suburi ‘cote’”’ (** Hibbert Lectures,’’ 75, note 2). 
| There is une:rtainty in reading the characters. 
| 1” Pro'essor Sayce reads ‘‘so that mankind has established law,’’ 
i but nishé is not in the nominative. 


Compare ‘** Inscrip- 
Professor Sayce renders 
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feared that it only indicates a desire to exalt the God of 
the writer above “his brother gods” in Olympus; for 
‘precisely the same language is used by the worshipers 
of other deities in the Chaldean Pantheon in behalf of 
their favorites. 

4. In this hymn is a strange mingling of good and evil. 
In lines 1, 13, 22, 24, 29, and 31, we find expressions 
every way fit for the worship of the true God; but others, 
such as from 2 to 9, favor the idea of polytheism, In 
lines 34 and 35 we have the first clause savoring of mono- 
theism and the second polytheistic, indicating the exist- 
ence of good influences that came down from God through 
Noah, counteracted and overborne by evil tendencies 
from within, as well as from contact with surrounding 
heathenism. At first, Sin may have been regarded as 
the creator of the moon, but later he became identified 
with that orb itself, as the Shemitish translator of this 
hymn evidently regarded the matter in his rendering of 
the Akkadian. 

5. The inevitable consequence of such idolatry is seen 
in the spirit that led Nebuchadnezzar to ask, ‘Is not 
this great Babylon, which I have built for the royal 
dwelling-place by the might of my power, and for the 
glory of my majesty ? ”—and, as sure as a living man is 
better than a material moon, or any other orb, he was 
perfectly right. How different the effect of faith in the 
living God, which led David to say, “ Now, therefore, 
our God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. 
But who am I, and what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee;” and 
induced Solomon also to exclaim, “ Will God in very deed 
dwell with men on the earth? behold, heaven and the 
heaven of heavens cannot contain thee; how much less 
this house which I have built!” 

6. We may be very sure that Abraham held to all the 
truth of God as known in his day, and refused the error 
with which it was mingled in the literature of his native 
land. Therefore God graciously removed him from the 
influences already working out the destruction of Chal- 
dea, and called him to be a center of godly influence for 
the whole earth through all the ages. We have not yet 
learned all that the old monuments have to tell us con- 
cerning him. His seal may yet be recovered, as well as 
those of Uruch and Dungi, or Ilgi; for he was a great 
man in the land. And so we wait impatiently for the 
future explorations that shall make us still better ac- 
quainted with daily life in ancient Ur. 

Providence, R. I. 





HOPE. 
BY DR. ABRAM 8. ISAACS, 


As on some fog-enveloped day of gloom, 

When somber skies enwrap one like a pall, 
Through cloud-rift sudden peeps the gladsome blue, 
Which, gaining strength, soon floods the earth with light, 
And clears away the shadows from above; 

So now, when darkening doubts disturb my soul, 
And gloomy shadows lurk in every path, 

To fill my life with pain and bitterness, 

What rift of blue is this which cleaves the dark, 
Until the world is jocund once again 

With blessed light and cheerful melody ? 

Men term it hope. O Friend! I call it ‘‘ Thee.” 


New York. 





SCOTLAND: ITS LITERATURE AND 
PEOPLE. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WYE SMITH. 


There is now so much of a mixing up of English and 
Scotch that it is often impossible for the world to dis- 
tinguish the difference between the two; and, not so 
distinguishing, the tendency is to call it all “ English.” 
Any list of “ English Men of Letters” will be sure to in- 
clude David Hume, Robert Burns, Oliver Goldsmith, 
Dean Swift, Tomas Campbell, Walter Scott, and Thomas 
Carlyle, though every one of them is either Scotch or Irish. 
And so unless an author affects the vernacular, or makes 
his work distinctly Scotch or national, he fails in being 
recognized as anything but “ English.” And the world 
perhaps would never have grasped the thought that 
George Macdonald and Robert Louis Stevenson were 
Scotchmen, if they had not begun to give us some 
snatches of very ‘‘ Braid Scots” poetry. And it was 
only when Gladstone got elected for a Scotch county, 


meeting was held in Edinburgh, and with probably as 
many Scottish as English members present. But, in 
speaking of Scottish literature, we cannot confine our- 
selves to the smaller number who write in dialect. 

The immediate fact accounting for the growth and 
strength of Scottish literature, for the last three hundred 
years, is the parish schools established by John Knox. 
And that itself was founded on the national love of 
reading and learning. “ Man,” said an old Scot, speak- 
ing of national patron saints, “we hae ae man that’s 
worth a baker’s dizzen o’ the best o’ their saunts,—John 
Knox, wha founded oor parish schules.” While a wide- 
extended idea in the world is, ‘‘ Schools for the poor, and 
colleges for the rich,” in Scotland schools have been for 
the people, and universities for all who had ambition 
enough to use them. For.a number of generations, 
many hundreds of young men, every year, have found 
their way to Scotch universities from poor families; and 
in their poor lodgings, with a cheese and a few “ stones ” 
of oatmeal sent from home, pursued their studies, and 
took degrees, and finally helped to teach the world! 

Scottish literature has always been strong in the theo- 
logical and devotional. Knox’s “ History of the Refor- 
mation,” which I have read irr its original quaint spelling, 
has much dropped out of public sight; but the writers 
of the next two centuries are largely read. Howie’s 
“Scots Worthies” is found in almost every house, and 
keeps alive, not only the memory, but the principles, of 
the men of the covenanting times. Boston of Ettrick’s 
“Crook in the Lot” ‘and “ Fourfold State” are found 
on the cottage-shelf, along with English Baxter’s “Saints’ 
Rest,” or English Bunyan’s “Pilgrim.” Beyond King 
James’s Bible, there is only one book more to complete 
the ever-recurring list,—Robert Burns. “Shall I read 
to you, James?” said an elder to an old soldier known 
to my father,—one who had been with Abercrombie in 
Egypt, and, after all his battles and sieges, was dying at 
home. “ Yes,” said the sick man; “ye will find baith 
the Bible and Robbie Burns on the shelf yonder; ye 
may read to me a little oot o’ either o’ them,—for there’s 
aye something in Rab that does me guid!” Burns is 
one of the men who have had all their faults condoned 
by posterity. “I found,” says a Canadian writer, a 
friend of mine, “that in Scotland you must not meddle 
with Robert Burns or John Knox. These two names 
are sacred.” ’ 

Burns has done two things for Scottish literature; he 
has fixed the form of the vernacular, and he has purified 
the popular songs of the nation. Just as Dante and 
Petrarch, by the influence of their writings, made the 
Florentine the classic dialect of Italy; and Luther, by 
his German Bible, made the Saxon the literary dialect 
of Germany,—so Burns has made the “ Ayrshire” the 
accepted dialect of the Broad Scotch. And perhaps 
more than in any other nation their songs and music 
have influenced the thought and character of Scotch- 
men. Burns (“ Highland Mary,” “A man’s a man for 
a’ that’), Hogg (“ When the kye comes hame”), Lady 
Nairne (“The Land o’ the Leal”), Scott “ Young 
Lochinvar”), Tannahill (“‘ Braes of Balquidder”’), Bal- 
lantine (‘‘ Castles in the Air”), Motherwell (“ Jeanie 
Morrison”), and many others, living and dead, have 
spoken the truest thoughts of their countrymen, and 
been accepted by them as their literary prophets. The 
older songs—strangely enough, all anonymous, except 
two or three,by Ramsay and others—passed under the 
master hand and eye of Burns, and emerged purified 
and glorified; as witness “ Auld Lang Syne.” Before 
leaving this point, Professor John Stuart Blackie should 
be mentioned. Whatever is Greek and whatever is 
Scotch commands his most intense enthusiasm. He has 
established a Celtic chair in Edinburgh University, 
having collected £12,000, from all classes from the Queen 
downward, to endow it; and he: has long reiterated in 
the ears of the Scottish people to sing their own songs, 
and cultivate their own music, and keep up their own 
national thought and life. He insists (as in a letter to 
the writer, a few days ago) that “‘a lesson may be taught 
in a song as well as in a sermon,” And at last the peo- 
ple of Edinburgh, and Scotland generally are coming, in 
the “higher” and more fashionable circles, to a better 
appreciation and use of the incomparable body of music 





to copy and ape London. 
| In no other nation have so many volumes of sermons 
and so much religious literature been produced and 


' used. In lonely shepherds’ cottages, under a thatch of 


and began some of his speeches (as at Glasgow) with the | heather, I have found the book-hawker, on his regular 


words, “As my blood is entirely Scottish,” that the 
world found he was not, out and out, an Englishman. 
Two or three years ago, I read, in a New York maga- 
gine, of a convention of ‘“ English Librarians;” yet the 


rounds, leaving them their religious monthly magazine; 
and the writings of Boston and Venn and the Erskines, 
Baxter, Bunyan, Rutherford, Chalmers, and the Bonars, 
with many a recent name, are found almost everywhere. 





When not engaged in hearing sermons, a Scottish house- 
hold is very apt to be employed, on Sunday, in reading 
sermons, or other devotional or doctrinal works, In the 
evenings, the young men will be studying some good, 
solid book out of the public library, instead of “sky- 
larking” about, or thronging the public house; and 
though too much of the latter is found in the cities and 
towns, yet the rule of spending the evening in study 
mdintains its place. Hence rise men who have learned 
to think, and whose thought (and its results) now be- 
come their capital, And so it comes to pass that a 
young Scotchman is almost sufficiently recommended, in 
any part of the world, by his nationality alone. And 
they are found everywhere, and generally in positions of 
trust. The captains and engineers of steamers about the 
Mediterranean and Asiatic ports, engineers and superin- 
tendents of foreign railways, bankers at. foreign places, 
the leading statesmen in all the colonies, are sure to be 
Scotchmen. A few years ago, a young fellow went to 
Calcutta to “ push his fortune.” He knew no one there 
except a countryman named McDonald, who was in 
Government employ. So he went to the. Government 
buildings to find him. Entering the courtyard, he sang 
out “ Mac!” and from every window popped out a head, 
asking, “ What are ye wantin’?” They were all Macs, 
In a recent report of the free Mitchell Library in Glas- 
gow, it is stated that four-fifths of the books taken out are 
religious, on philosophy, science, history, travels, etc., 
and only one-fifth fiction. In mentioning this to one of 
our librarians, he said, “It is very different here; out of 
every five books given out, four will be fiction!” : 

The highest development of a man isin his power 
of thought; but thought, to its highest development, 
must be trained by the aid of speech. And here is 
where the Scotch somewhat fail. They are a silent and 
reserved people. It is like a merchant who never ex- 
poses his wares to the estimate of the buyer, or the com- 
petition of other. sellers, and may hold them at far too 
high a price. So a Scotchman, while apt to be a man of 
large and varied information, is also somewhat likely to 
be opinionated and obstinate. If the fires of persecution 
should ever again be lighted, Scotland would give far 
more than her share of martyrs,—most of them to prin- 
ciple, a few of them to prejudice. Scotchmen excel 
more as authors and thinkers than as orators. A Scot is 
not, like a Welshman, a born orator; but he is a born 
poet. Dr. Charles Rogers, of Edinburgh, brought: out, 
about thirty years ago, a work called the “Scottish 
Minstrel,” in which he gave brief biographies and speci- 
mens of.all the noteworthy Scotch poets since Burns, 
In the course of his sketches he specified two hundred 
and twenty-seven volumes of poetry during the “half- 
century under review. Mr. Edwards, of Brechin, about 
ten years ago began where Rogers left off, and is now 
getting out his twelfth three-shilling volume of his 
“Modern Scottish Poets,” having thus brought forward 
more than a thousand writers of verse, most of them 
still living. 

Of prose writers other than those already alluded to, 
we have William Black, George Macdonald, and Robert 
Louis Stevenson, as the best Scotch representatives of 
modern fiction; Macaulay and Gladstone (of Scottish 
blood, though not of birth), in history and classical 
criticism; Carlyle in a sphere all his own; Candlish, 
Hamilton, Fairbairn, Cunningham Geikie, Drummond, 
Robertson, Morison, and a host of others, as commenta- 
tors and polemical writers; and men who have filled or 
are now filling places in every possible department of 
human learning and research. 

In former days there was a much sharper distinction 
between the inhabitants of the Highlands and the Low- 
lands than at present. All feel that they are Scottish, 
and one nation. The first are Celtic in blood and 
language; the others, the “‘ Lowlanders,” are descended 
from the Picts (mingled somewhat in the south with the 
Saxons), and, to go farther back, from the Scandinavian 
Goths. The Highlanders are a naturally polite, easy- 
going people, gregarious, taking naturally to Being 
directed by superior intelligence or authority, faithful 
unto death, and, if aroused, terrible in their bravery and 
strength of purpose,—the most admirable soldiers in the 


| world, The Lowlanders are more silent and cautious, 
and song that belongs to Scotland, and ceasing so much | 


not at all impulsive, lacking in bonhomie, but per- 
sistent, firm, unyielding, generally well principled, and 
always pushing and industrious. America has proved, 
on a very wide field, Dr. Johnson’s admission, “ You 
may make a good deal of a Scotchman, if you catch 
him young;” for they hold their own in America won- 


| drously well. 


Following the wonderful Belfast revival of 1859 and 
1860, a wave of revival blessing swept over Scotland. 
Many Scotch ministers crossed over to Ireland, to see 
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for themselves, and came back all aflame for conversions 
among their own people. Then followed Hammond, 
and after him, Moody and Sankey. The two Bonars, 
McCheyne, and W. C. Burns, had sown the seeds for 
it long before. Now “evangelistic” efforts are made 
everywhere, with blessed results; and, following the 
broadening the polity of the Established Church, by the 
abolition of “ patronage,” and by the popular election of 
their ministers, there has been a far larger co-operation 
among the various churches than ever before,—over all 
which, Christian men rejoice. 


New Market, Ontario. 





“FIRSTFRUITS UNTO GOD.” 


(Rev. 14: 1-5.) 
BY MRS. GEORGE C, NEEDHAM, 


Glorious sounds from heaven I hear, 
Falling on my raptured ear, 

Loud as mighty thunders roar, 
Sweet as waves upon the shore; 
They are harpers, and, alone, 

Thus they sing before the throne, 


Who are they that sing so grand, 
That exalted, blazoned band ? 
Chosen out by sacred count, 
Sealed, and on that holy mount ; 
Why are they there, set alone, 
Thus to sing before the throne ? 


They were purchased from the earth, 
First to know celestial birth ; 
Sheaves of first-fruit unto God, 
Brought in through redeeming blood. 
That New Song is theirs alone, 

Thus to sing before the throne. 


They are virgins, chaste and white; 
They attend the Lamb in light. 

In their mouth was found no guile, 
Not a blemish these defile. 

Theirs the honor, theirs alone, 
Thus to sing before the throne. 


Philadelphia, 





SUNDAY CONVERSATION. 
BY THE REV, GEORGE H. HUBBARD. 


In the “good old days,” when Sunday was observed 
with Puritanic strictness in New England, there lived a 
couple of worthy deacons in a little Massachusetts town. 
Like most orthodox New England deacons, they were 
exceedingly scrupulous in the fulfillment of all religious 
duties. They were also great lovers of horse-flesh, and 
shrewd in matters of trade. 

It chanced, on a fine Sunday morning, so the story 
goes, as those two deacons drove up to the church-door 
with their families, that Deacon Smith had a new horse, 
which he had purchased only a few days before. Deacon 
Jones observed the fact, and took a good look at the 
animal. Nothing was said at the time; but after the 
morning service, while the “women folks” were discuss- 
ing the latest scandal in a neighboring village, and the 
children were strolling about the churchyard, nibbling 
their lunches, Deacon Jones cautiously approached his 
brother deacon with the remark: 

*“So you’ve got a new horse, eh? Quite a fair-looking 
nag, too. If it wasn’t Sunday, how would you trade 
with me?” 

“Brother Jones,” returned Deacon Smith, with just a 
shade of reproof in his tone, “you know I don’t trade 
horses on the Lord’s Day. Butseeing you’ve mentioned 
the subject, if it wasn’t Sunday, I’d like to talk with 
you. Your horse is a trifle old, you know, and can’t do 
as much work as this one. I should probably want 
about fifty dollars to boot,” 

“Tf it wasn’t Sunday,” rejoined Deacon Jones, “I'd 
give you twenty-five.” 

Thus the “dickering” went on. Each time the offer 
was made with the saving clause, “If it wasn’t Sunday,” 
until finally a point of agreement was reached, and it 


tion. 


Farmers who would not do five minutes’ work in 
the field on Sunday will discuss crops with their families 
and neighbors on the way to and from church, and will 
occupy all the leisure hours of the day in walking about 
their fields, laying plans for the work of the coming 
week, and talking about various parts of their work. 
Tradesmen, in the same way, discuss market reports, 
business prospects, recent developments of trade, or 
failures in which they have an interest. Railroad men 
on Sunday talk of the incidents and accidents of rail- 
road life. Mechanics discuss the latest invention, and 
its bearing on their work. Lawyers recount the inter- 
esting, amusing, or important cases of the week. Doc- 
tors converse freely on professional or business topics. 
And even ministers of the gospel too often amuse their 
friends with wholly irrelevant conversation upon innu- 
merable topics. Ladies talk about the fashions. Chil- 
dren talk of school, lessons, and play. Unfortunately, 
too, people of all classes may be heard speaking one to 
another of topics less worthy than these. Political and 
social questions, the latest concert, base-ball game, boat 
race, walking-match, prize-fight, etc., are discussed on 
every side. In short, the Sunday conversation of the 
majority of our Christian families is pretty accurately 
reproduced in its variety and unsanctity by the average 
Sunday newspaper. 

Now the sanctity of Sunday is profaned by worldly 
conversation as really as by worldly labor. Our con- 
versation and our action are inseparably linked together. 
We do not wholly lay aside our work so long as our 
minds are busy thinking and worrying about it. The 
farmer who talks over plans for the coming week, or dis- 
cusses the best markets, is really doing a part of his 
week-day work. The merchant who spends the hours 
of Sunday in reading the latest news of failures or good 
bargains is saving time, and thus doing a part of his 
regular daily work. Every one who permits his mind 
to dwell on secular affairs, and makes them his chief 
subjects of conversation on Sunday, is bringing in the 
cares and labors of the week to the exclusion of those 
higher thoughts and nobler aspirations that ought to fill 
the sacred hours. The ban was laid upon man’s work, 
not as a privation, but that men might be free to turn 
their attention wholly to God’s work ; and this purpose 
of Sunday is frustrated if we occupy our time with worldly 
thoughts and words. To accomplish its Divine purpose, 
the sanctification of Sunday must be complete. Not the 
hands and feet only, but the mind and the tongue and 
all the powers, whether physical or mental, must be 
turned from the things of the world, and consecrated in 
an especial manner to God. “Not doing thine own 
ways, nor finding thine own pleasure, nor speaking thine 
own words.” 

Norton, Mass. 








HOW TO TEACH THE CLASS TO STUDY. 


BY HELEN JAY. 


A difficult problem for the Sunday-school teacher to 
solve, is that of making the scholars study the lesson. 
The multiplication of lesson helps and the public teach- 
ing of competent instructors often appear to weaken, in- 
stead of strengthen, the desire for personal investigation. 


the teacher’s research should not be regarded as true 
success in Sunday-school work. You want frank ex- 
pression of opinion, and questions showing interested 
thought. 

In a very successful class, the following plan is pur- 
sued: The teacher divides the lesson into topics, and 


assigned. ‘To one is given the connecting links between 
the last lesson and the one to follow. 
another group to study the geography of the lesson 
scene. 
characters or cities under discussion. The spiritual 
truths are sought by others, and illustrations are assigned 
to the last group. These illustrations are to be drawn 





was mutually understood that they should meet on Mon- 
day morning and make the trade. Then they went into 
the church, and slept through the afternoon sefmon with 
a peace only consistent with restful consciences and the 


trom the Bible, history, personal experience, and general 
reading. Nothing is accepted which is found on the 
lesson help in use by the school. 


| The geographical group does not by any means always 
7 


assurance that they had, strictly observed the sanctity of study geography. The teacher can assign to them the 


the Sabbath in all that they had done. 

We cannot vouch for the truthfulness of this particu- 
lar story, but we can find its parallel any Sunday in 
every community in the land. Inconsistency no less 
ridiculous is a weekly occurrence. Very many persons 


who observe the Lord’s Day scrupulously, so far as their 


occupations are concerned, are utterly careless and indis- 
criminate in their choice of topics for Sunday conversa- 


\ 


| spiritual themes for the next Sunday, and so change the 


| topics till every member of the class has had experience 
In a smaller 


in the practical preparation of the lesson, 
class than the one mentioned, individuals can be sub- 
stituted for groups. 


books necessary for their work. Robinson’s “ Harmony 





The polite, even eager, listening to the results of 


pee class into groups; and to each group one topic is 


It is the duty of 


A third must be posted in the history of the 


Some scholars will probably say that they have no 


of the Gospel-,” and *“* The Bible Text Book,” a revised 


edition of which has been published by the American 
Tract Society, will prove extremely helpful in the prepa- 
ration of the lessons we are now studying, At a trifling 
expense the teacher can obtain these works, and lend 
them to scholars unable to make the purchase for 
themselves. 

Interest is promoted in the study of the Bible by leav- 
ing a question with the class, the answer to which is to 
be given on the following Sunday. 

Every one remembers how much easier it was to study 
the daily lesson from the familiar school-book. If your 
particular copy of the work was lost or mislaid, it seemed 
so awkward and unpleasant to use another. Weave a 
like spell of familiar association about the individual 
Bible. Encourage each scholar to bring his or her own. 
Give them a lesson verse of your own selection to mark 
every Sunday. Ask them to lay among its leaves the 
little text-cards or leaflets which you give them from 
time to time. By so doing you are helping them build 
a store-house of blessed memory and powerful influence. 
The holy Bible becomes to each “ my Bible,”—holy 
through tender associations and individual revelation, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





THE CHOOSING. 
BY JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


As children sometimes clasp in one small hand 
A prize, the other empty, and so stand 

With both behind them, saying “ Choose! ” 
(And ’tis but a chance guess to gain or lose,— 
If gain, a joy that disappears; 

If loss, regret and foolish tears ;) 


So grim Greed, mocking us with hid success 

In one hand, in the other naught, says, “ Guess! ° 
And we, like children, quickly grasp 

At that which seems a treasure to enclasp, 

To find the palm, how often, bare, 

Or crushed the poor prize hidden there. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


THE BIG FRESHET AT THE TIME OF THE 
WEAVERS’ STRIKE. 
BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 





On one side of the Davis’s house could be heard the 
loud, clamorous talk of the weavers who had struck in 
the old brick mill, and now discussed the condition of 
the strike out there in the street. 

On the other side of the house could be heard the 
chafing and rushing of the waters of Mad Stream, now 
of freshet dimensions. 

Which sounded more angry,—the strikers’ clamor, or 
the river’s fury ? 

“Oh, dear!” said Joe Davis’s mother; “I shall be glad 
when the strike and the freshet are over! They make a 
good deal of trouble. You know, if the freshet should 
run a little harder, and burst the dam, the loss would 
be serious.” 

“ Well, why don’t they tell the agent?” 

“ Ah, Joe, that’s the thing of it! They say he don’t 
he'p them, and they won’t tell him. They are outside, 
you know, talking about it; and they mean to stop any- 
body going down the road with the news.” 

“Things are all mixed up, mother.” 

“Getting worse and worse, Joe.” 

“Tt don’t seem Christian.” 

“ Anything but that, Joe.” 

By the fading light of the afternoon hours, Ann Davis, 
as had always been her custom eyer since Joe was old 
enough to pick out his letters from the Bible and frame 
them into words, had read a chapter from the Psalms, 
or the New Testament, and together mother and child, 
in a little prayer, had crept under the shelter of the 
Divine wings. Ann Davis chose the hour before supper 
rather than after, as her husband, John Davis, had only 
| scorn for the suppliants he might find kneeling in his little 
yellow cottage when he returned home at night. 

“Tt don’t sound like that verse we just read, ‘ There- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; if he thirst, give 
him drink; for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire 
on his head.’ ” 

“No, mother. Now, I should think if they told the 
agent, MacMullin, it would make him feel better toward 
them.” 

‘‘Ah, the strikers and the agent all have got their 
backs up, and they don’t want to have anything to do 
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with one another, if it can’t be on their own terms! 
‘Hark !” 

A rough, angry voice shouted: ‘‘ Let the old dam bust! 
We won’t tell him; and nobody else shall tell him!” 

Ann Davis, and Joe also, knew the voice. It was 
John Davis, the father, voicing the revengeful sentiment 
of the crowd out on the sidewalk. 

“Mother, I’ve a good mind to get ahead of them. I 
could just slip down through the garden, untie our boat, 
and row down to the agent’s before any one knows it.” 

“OQ Joe! It’s a mile, and the flood is angry.” 

* But you come out and see!” 

They stole out into the yard, and then into the garden, 
whose lower edge was drowned under three feet of water. 

**See how high the water is, Joe!” ' 

“But my boat is good for it. I could go down easy as 
not, and tell MacMullin; and it might make him feel 
better, and do lots of good.” 

The rain had been beating down violently all day, 
but just now it had diminished to a fine mist, whose cur- 
tain half draped the river. 

* You see, mother, they won’t know it. They can’t 
see and stop me. Oh, let me go! it will be fun!” cried 
the adventurous boy. ‘And I think it will make the 
agent feel first rate.” 

“But you can’t row back.” 

“No; and I shan’t need to. I can slip under the 
bridge, and leave my boat in sister Sally’s garden. She 
won't object.” 

“ Well-l-l—” 

Joe did not wait longer, but pushed off. His mother 
ran into the house, and then climbed the stairway leading 
to Joe’s little chamber under the roof, Here, from a 
window, she could watch the boat as far as the mist would 
permit her. But did those in front of the house suspect 
that a plucky little felldéw was rowing a boat down the 
swollen stream? 

“‘ Look out for the road!’ they were shouting. “ Don’t 
let any one go down to the tyrant’s!” 

And all the while Joe’s boat was rapidly gliding 
bridge-ward. 

Yes, there was the bridge, a stout stone structure, 
through whose arches ran rapidly the angry stream, 

“ How high the water is!” thought Joe, turning his 
head round toward the bridge. “ Wonder if I can go 
ainder that arch! T’ll try it.” 

He carefully pointed the bow of his boat for the gaping 
arch, and slipped, shot, darted under. 

“Who is that,” said the agent, just then crossing the 
bridge with two workmen, “who is that trying to go 
under that arch? Guess he don’t know how little room 
is there. That is folly. Watch him, men, when he 
comes through.” 

_ And Joe, he was rushing into the darkness of that 
diminished space under the bridge, borne rapidly by the 
driving stream, when, carelessly turning to examine his 
course, a projecting piece of stone-work gave him a hard, 
cruel blow in the side of the head, and down he dropped 
into a sudden, black stupor, prostrate in the bottom of 
the boat! 

“Ho, ho!” shouted one of the workmen. ‘“ The boat 
has come out, and there is a boy in the bottom of the 
boat—looks hurt!” 

“Run!” cried MacMullin, “This way. Jump into 
this boat with me at the end of the bridge, and let’s go 
after him.” 

The second boat captured poor Joe’s craft; it, was 
towed ashore, and Joe was lifted out in tender arms. 
He aroused, dreamily opened his eyes, and murmured : 

“ Dam—is—going—to break !” 

“What?” cried MacMullin. 

“* Dam is going to break,’ he says,” answered one of 
the men, Bill Briggs. 

“Dam? Look here! Whose boy is this?” 

“John Davis’s,” said Bill. 

“His boy?” said the astonished agent. “ Hurry! 
Get a doctor, carriage,—anything, and take the boy 
home, and do everything for him. The rest of you,”— 
two on-lookers had grown to twenty,—“ the rest of you, 
come with me.” 

Up the valley road rattled a heavy team carrying Mac- 
Mullin and a gang of helpers, all bound for the weaken- 
ing dam. 

“Here, men,” the agent shouted to the wondering 
group before John Davis's house, “it’s all right about 

the strike. You shall have the advance in your pay you 
ask for. Now, let’s strengthen that dam. Come on!” 
_ . The current of feeling among the strikers changed 
“at once. 
““Let’s go!” said John Davis. 
“Ay, ay!” responded others. 


waters were safely restrained. And Joe? His hurt was 
also mended, and he lived to enjoy the blessedness of the 
exercise of a loving spirit, and to see in his father’s 
changed life proof that, if we would make others good, 
we must first of all do good ourselves, 


Watertown, Mass. 





OUR BLIND NED. 


A TRUE STORY. 
BY MRS. A. C. MORROW. 


Five-year-old Ned came down the stairway one morn- 
ing singing. 
“What makes you so happy, my boy?” his mother 
asked, as she kissed him. 
“T ought to be happy, mamma. 
my sins last night.” 
His mother smiled. He was such a little sinner. 
“What are your sins, Eddy?” she asked. 
“Oh, ever so many! I tease grandpa, and I don’t go 
to bed when you want me to, and I don’t mind Aunt 
Ellen, and I pull kitty’s tail till she squeals, and ”’— 
‘How do you know that God forgave your sins?” 
“Why, because I asked him. I prayed three times, 
and I know he did.” 
And his mother knew it too, soon. One of Eddy’s 
“sins” had been to help himself to sugar when his 
mother had forbidden him. That afternoon he called 
hurriedly : 
‘Mamma, come quick, please!” 
His mother hastened to the dining-room, thinking 
something was the matter. 
“Mamma,” the little fellow said, “please put the 
sugar-bowl up high, where I can’t reach it.” 
When she had done as he requested, he folded his 
hands, and said, “ Lead us not into temptation.” And 
after that he always asked his mother when he wanted 
any sugar. 
One cold, frosty morning, when he was about six, 
Aunt Ellen came down and found him on a chair, shout- 
ing and gesticulating. 
“Did you hear my sermon, auntie?” 
“No, dear.” 
“Then I’ll preach it again. The Lord made the frost; 
and he sent his angels down to make it pretty on the 
window-pane. We can’t see the angels, but we know 
they have been here; for we can see what they have 
done. God and the angels are so kind to us, we ought 
to be kind to each other.” 
But the best of it was that Eddy lived his sermons 
as well as preached them, He was very fond of poetry, 
and learned a great many poems. I suppose he was 
brighter than most boys of his age; he is now. But 
any boy can be as good as he, whether gifted or not. 
One morning he was playing marbles with Jim W——. 
Jim wanted him to play for keeps. Eddy stoutly re- 
fused, saying his mother had said it was as bad as steal- 
ing. Jim got angry. 
“Eddy, you’re a fool!” he said. 
Little Eddy straightened himself. He looked at Jim 
about a quarter of a minute, and then repeated a few lines 
that he had learned from Dryden the week before: 
“ The world is full of fools, 
And he who none would view 
Must shut himself within a cave, 
And break his mirror too.” 

Then he left the bad boy, and went in and told his mother. 

When little Eddy asked Jesus to forgive his sins, and 
began to be a Christian, he little guessed how much he 
would need the Saviour’s love in his heart to help him 
bear a trial that was coming. Just before his eighth 
birthday, he was stricken with scarlet fever. For weeks 
he lay unconscious, and many a time they thought 
he would go to be with the angels he was never weary 
of talking about. But one morning the doctor pro- 
nounced him out of danger. But he told them, too, 
what they had feared for days,—that he was blind, 
hopelessly blind, that he would never see again. After 
the doctor had gone, Eddy said: 

“ Mamma, please read that verse about things work- 
ing for good.” 

The mother brought her Bible, and read Romans 


Jesus forgave all 


good to them that love God.” 
“ Mamma, how can it? how can it?” 
For answer, his mother put her arms about him, and 
laid her face beside his. 
“ Eddy, my boy, mother would gladly let God darken 
her eyes if she could bring back yours.” 
“T wouldn’t like that, mother dear,” he said bravely. 
“If I could only see how it could work for good, I think 





~ 


' The dam was quickly mended, and the threatening 


8:28: “And we know that all things work together for | 













































































“Suppose it should be the means of saving papa.” 
The boy drew a long-breath. 

“Do you suppose God could save him now?” 

“ With God nothing is impossible,” the mother said. 
“ All things are possible to him that believeth,” the 
boy repeated. 

They were silent a long time.. Then Eddy said: 

* Mamma, I have asked Jesus to let my being blind 
save my papa, and I believe he will. Ishan’t care so 
very much then. Write to him, please.” 

I have not told you about. Eddy’s father, for his name 
was seldom mentioned. He was a hopeless sot, and was 
dragging out a miserable existence in his native village 
many miles away. ; 
“Write to him that Eddy is blind, and can’t ever see 
him again, but he is praying that he will give up the 
drink and be a Christian.” 

And, with tears and prayers, the mother wrote just 
what the blind boy told her. The letter broke the 
father’s heart, and drove him for refuge to the foot of 
the cross. 

In a few months he sent for his wife and son to joir 
him. Eddy was very happy when his father took him 
in his arms, and said : 

*‘ My little boy has saved me. 
him as long as I live.” 

But another was waiting all unconsciously for the 

blessing Eddy’s blindness was to bring him. He was 

the minister’s son, but the bad boy of the neighborhood. 

When Eddy heard how depraved he was, and how he 

had been dismissed from the village school, his heart 

ached for him, and he persuaded his mother to send for 

him. The bad boy came with a look on his face that 

boded mischief. The mother almost wished she had not 

kept her promise. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” Eddy said, standing up 

and holding out his hand. 

Sam went toward him. He had meant to trip him up 

the first thing. But the sight of that pale, pinched face 

and the blind eyes moved him strangely. 

“Mamma, may we go out by ourselves under. th 

tree?” Eddy asked. 

One moment the mother hesitated, then she led him 

out, and sat him down on the green grass, and went 

away and left them alone together. pie, 

“Sam,” the blind boy said, ‘‘ may I put my hand over 

your face so I’ll know how you look? I love you. I 

want you for my very best friend.” 

“You're green. Wait till they tell you who I am, 
and you won’t love me or want me,” he answered, not 

moving. 

‘“‘T do know, and I do love you, and I do want 

“T don’t understand.” 

“ Jesus loved me and forguve me when I was bad. I 
love you. I want you to let him love you and for- 
give you.” 

Sam was twelve years old. His mother had died in 
his babyhood.. His father was a stern, silent man. The 
lad had been whipped and scolded, and shut in his room, 
and deprived of his meals, and expelled from school, but 
not even his own father had said to him “i love you; 
Jesus loves you; let him forgive you.” His heart had 
grown hard and bitter. He could not remember when 
he had shed a tear. 

Once more the blind boy asked, gently : 

“* May I put my hands over your face?” 


I shall thank God for 


you.” 


Then Sam threw himself beside Eddy in a perfect pas- 
sion of weeping, and said : 

“You may do anything. 
before. I love you.” 

The weeks went by. It was decided that Ned had 
better go to an institution for the blind in a distant city. 
The day he left, Sam met him at the train with a beauti- 
ful jack-knife for a parting gift, which he had bought 
wih his own money, As he bade his friend good-by, 
he whispered : 

“Tf you had not been blind, I should never have been 
a Christian.” : 

A few weeks ago Eddy received a letter from his 
mother, in which she said: 

“Sam used to be the worst boy in the village, and { 
now he is the best. Everybody loves him. He speaks 
and prays in the children’s meetings, and is such a help 
in the revival his father is having.” 


Nobody ever loved me (| 








Eddy remembered his friend’s last whispered word as 
he leit the depot; and down on his knees, with his face 
in his hands, he let the happy tears flow as he said softly 
to himself: 

“ And we know that all things work together for good 
to them that love God.” 








I could bear it.” 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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LESSON HELPS. 


ee 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Second Quarter, 1889.] 


1. April 7.—The Triumphal Entry Mark 11; 1-11 

















2. April 14.—The Rejected Son Mark 12 : 1-12 
3. April 21.—The Two Great Commandments........... ..Mark 12 : 23-34 
4. April 28.—Destruction of the Temple Foretold.. ... Mark 13: 1-13 
h. May 5.—The Command to Watch... .. Mark 13 : 24-37 
6. May 12.—The Anointing at BOtDany....cceccccsrsrascoacceceveesoveee Mark 14: 1-9 
7. May 19.—The Lord’s Supper... hiaaivespaavigemmyedouseeeavigalpans Mark 14; 12-26 
8. May 26.—Jesus Betrayed... Mark 14: 43-54 
9, June 2,—Jesus Before the Council . Mark 14 : 55-65 
10. June 9.—Jesus Before Pilate.........ccccceecesseeerseeerrreeeneesees Mark 15: 1-20 


Mark 15 : 21-39 
. Mark 16 : 1-13 
3;o0r, Mission- 


11. June 16.—Jesus Crucified .........cccceccceeeeeeserereees 

12. June 23.—Jesus Risen. 

183. June 30.—Review ; or, Temperance Lesson, 1 Cor. 8 : 4- 
ary Lesson, Mark 16: 14-20, 












LESSON VIII., SUNDAY, MAY 26, 1889. 
TitLE: JESUS BETRAYED. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Mark 14 : 43-54. 
COMMON VERSION. 

43 § Andimmediately, while he | 43 
yet spake, cometh Ji’das, one of 
the twelve, and with him a great 
multitude with swords and staves, 
from the chief priests and the 
scribes and the elders. 

44 And he that betrayed him 
had given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
same is he; take him, and lead 
him away safely. 

45 And as soon as he was come, 
he goeth straightway to him, and 
saith, Master, Master; and kissed 
him. 

46 J And they laid their hands 
on him, and took him. 

47 And one of them that stood 
by drew a sword, and smote a 
servant of the high priest, and 
cut off his ear. 

48 And Jesus answered and said 
unto them, Are ye come ‘out, as 
against a thief, with swords and 
with staves to take me? 

49 I was daily with you in the 
temple teaching, and ye took me 
not: but the Scriptures must be 


Memory verses, 48-50.) 
REVISED VERSION. 


And straightway, while he 
yet spake, cometh Judas, one 
of the twelve, aud with him a 
multitude with swords and 
staves, from the chief priests 
and the scribes and the elders, 
44 Now he that betrayed him had 
given them a token, saying, 
Whomsoever I shall kiss, that 
is he; take him, and lead him 
45 away safely. And when he 
wascome, straightway he came 
to him, and saith, Rabbi; and 
46 1kissed him. And they laid 
hands on him, and took him. 
47 But a certain one of them that 
stood by drew his sword, and 
smote the servant of the high 
priest, and struck off his ear. 
48 And Jesus answered and said 

unto them, Are ye come out, 
as against arobber, with swords 
49 and staves to seize me? I was 
daily with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not: 
but this is done that the scrip- 
50 tures might be fulfilled. And 
they all left him, and fled. 


fulfilled. 51 And a certain young man 
50 And they all forsook him, followed with him, having a 
and fled. linen cloth cast about him, 


51 And there followed him a 
certain young man, having a 
linen cloth cast about his naked 
body; and the young men laid 
hold on him: 

52 And he left the linen cloth, 
and fled from them naked. 

53 § And they led Jesus away 
to the high priest: and with him 
were assembled all the chief 
priests and the elders and the 
scribes, 

54 And Pé’ter followed him afar 
off, even into the palace of the 
high priest: and he sat with the 
servants, and warmed himself at 
the fire. 


over his naked body: and they 
52 lay holdson him; but he left 
the linen cloth, and fled naked, 
53 And they led Jesus away to 
the high priest: and there 
come together with him all 
the chief priests and the elders 
54 and the scribes. And Peter 
had followed him afar off, even 
within, into the court of the 
high priest; and he was sitting 
with the officers, and warming 
himself in the light of the fire. 





1Gr. kissed him much. 
2Gr. bondservant, 








LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Finish'ng His Work. 


GoLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: I have glorified thee 
on the earth, having accomplished the work which thou hast 
given me to do.—John 17 : 4, 


Lesson Topic: Betrayed by a Friend. 


Il. The Token : 
He that betrayed him had given them a token (44). 


He.. © big them a sign, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss (Matt. 
26 : 48). 

He came to him, and saith, Rabbi; and kissed - apr 14 ; 45). 

He drew near unto Jesus to kiss him (Luke 22 : 47). 

ae est thou the Son of man with a kiss? “(Luke 22 : 48.) 


1. ‘* Judas, one of the twelve, and with hima paar 4 (1) The 
traitorous disciple ; (2) The subservient crowd ; ; (83) The submis- 
sive Lord, 

2. ‘‘Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he.’’ 
Basest rengog 4 

8. ‘‘He came to him, and saith, Rabbi; and kissed him.’’ (1) 
Close approach; (2) Reverent ‘address ; (8) Treacherous salute. 
—(1) Honored in form; (2) Betrayed in fact. 


(1) Seeming love; (2) 


Il, THE ACCOMPANIMENTS OF BETRAYAL. 


|. Arrest: 

They laid hands on him, and took him (46). 

They came and laid hands on Jesus, and took him (Matt. 26 : 50). 
They seized him, and led him away (Luke 22 : 54). 

The band... seized Jesus and bound him (John 18 : 12). 
Annas... sent him bound unte Cuiaphas (John 18 : 24). 


ll. Resistance: 

One of them that stood by drew his sword, and smote (47), 

One. . drew his sword, and smote the servant of the high priest 

(Matt. 26:51). 

Put up again ‘thy sword into its place (Matt. 26 : = 

Lord, shall we smite with the sword? (Luke 22 : 49.) 

Then would my servants fight, that I should not be delivered (John 
18 : 36). 


il. Panic : 

They all left him, and fled (50). 

All the disciples left him, and fled (Matt. 26 : 56). 

He left the linen —> and fied naked (Mark 14: 52). 

Peter followed afar off "(Luke 2 22 : 54). 

They went backward, and tell to the ground (John 18 : 6). 

1. ‘‘They laid hands on him, and took him.’’ (1) An innocent 
victim; (2) A base throng; (3) A rude arrest. 

2. “One of them that stood by drew his sword.” (1) Righteous 

- indignation ; (2) Prompt peshcanse : (3) Misdirected zeal. 

3. ‘They all left him, and fled.’ (1) The deserted Carist ; (2) The 
terrified disciples ; (3) The triumphant mob. 


III, THE RESULTS OF BETRAYAL, 


1. Jesus on Trial: 

They led Jesus away to the high priest (53). 

They... led him away to the house of Caiaphas (Matt. 26 : 57), 

The whole council sought false witness againxt Jesus (Matt. 26 ;: 59). 

The whole council... delivered him up to Pilate (Mark 15: 1). 

And Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for should be done 
(Luke 23 : 24). 

ll. The Council Convened ; 

There came together... chief priests... elders . . . scribes 

(53). 

The scribes and the elders were gathered together (Matt. 26 : 57). 

The whole council, held a consultation, and bound Jesus (Mark 


15: 
= w ‘hole company of them... brought him before Pilate (Luke 
Their’ voices prevailed (Luke 23 : 23). 
lil. Peter in Peril: 
Peter... was sitting with the officers (54). 


eet ay entered in, and sat with the officers, to see the end (Matt. 
6 ). 

Peter was sitting without in the court og 3 26 : 69). 

Peter sat in the midst of them (Luke 22: 

A certain maid... said, This man also w ot “with him (Luke 22 : 56). 


1, ‘* They led Jesus away to the high priest.’’ (1) A prejudiced 


ern slope of the mount of Olives, probably near the traditional 
site of Gethsemane, The time was late on Thursday evening, 


14th of Nisan (after the 15th had begun), April 6, year of 
Rome 783,—A. D. 30. 

Parallel passages: Matthew 26: 47-58; Luke 22: 47-54; 
John 18; 2-13 (probably John 18: 15, 19-24, are parallel 
with v. 54 of the lesson). 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 43.—And straightway, while he yet spake, cometh Judas, 

one of the twelve, and with him a multitude with swords and staves, 

from the chief priests and the scribes and the elders: The passage 

relating to the prediction of Peter’s denials, and that which 

gives the story of the scene in Gethsemane, intervenes be- 

tween the verses of the last lesson and those of the present 

lesson. The words of verse 43 are immediately connected 

with those referring to the latter scene. It was while Jesus 

was still speaking with the three disciples, that Judas drew 

near with the officers of the Sanhedrin and others. The 
word “straightway” is so frequently used by Mark in con- 
necting sentences, that we can hardly insist upon any special 
emphasis as intended by it in many cases, But it may here 
give an added force to the statement of the close sequence of 
the events.—One of the twelve: This descriptive phrase is 
used as emphasizing the wickedness of the betrayal. The 
“ multitude,” or crowd, included the band of Roman soldiers 
of whom John speaks (John 18 : 3), and the under-officers of 
the Jewish authorities, and perhaps some of the common 
people. The soldiers and officers went with lanterns and 
torches, as John tells us, and thus they may have easily 
drawn to themselves a considerable number of other persons 
as the procession moved forward. The officers and soldiers, 
however, were those who were especially commissioned by the 
chief priests, etc., as we may believe. The soldiers accom- 
panied the officers, apparently, as a protecting force, which 
should prevent any tumult, or any attempt to make resistance 
or to release Jesus. 

Verses 44-46.—Now he that betrayed him had given them a 
token, saying, Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is he; take him, and 
lead him away safely. And when he was come, straightway ha 
came to him, and saith, Rabbi; and kissed him. And they laid 
hands on him, and took him: The word rendered “ betrayed ” 
strictly means “delivered up;” but it is clear, from all the 
indications which the evangelists give, that, in the use of 
this word, they had in mind that delivering of Jesus to his 
enemies which was connected with betrayal. The word 





judge; (2) A submissive prisoner ; (3) A gloating throng.—Jesus 
led (1) Ostensibly for trial ; (2) Actually tor sacrifice. 

2. “Peter had followed him afar off” (1) Too devoted to desert ; 
(2) Too fearful to adhere. 

3. ‘‘ He was sitting with the officers.”” (1) In a dangerous place; 
(2) In a suspicious attitude; (3) With questionable companions, 
—(1) His posture; (2) His place ; ; (8) His purpose ; (4) His com- 
panions; (5) His fall. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


HISTORY OF THE BETRAYAL, 


The arrest desired (John 7 : 30; : 57). 

Action feared (Matt. 21 : 46 ; Sack li : 18), 

Judas’s proposition (Matt. 26 : 14-16 ; Mark 14 : 10, 11). 
The plot perfected (Matt. 26 : 47, 48). 
Satan at work (Luke 22: 3, 4; ; John 13; 
The opportunity (John 18 ; 1- -3), 

‘The approach (Matt. 26 : 49; John 18; 4-8), 

The token (Matt. 26:48: Mark 14 : 44). 

The rebuke (Matt. 26 : 50; Mark 14 : 48). 

The arrest (Mark 14 : 46 ; John 18: 12). 

The arraignment (Mark 14 : 53 ; John 18 : 13, 14), 
Remorse of Judas (Matt. 27 : 3, 4). 

De~peration of Judas (Matt. 27 : 5). 

His memorial (Matt. 27 : 6-10; Acts 1 : 16-20), 


2, 27). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS, 


Matthew and Mark seem to place the prediction of the fall 





1. The Act of Betrayal, vs. 43-45. 
LEssoON OUTLINE: < 2. The Accompaniments of Betrayal,vs.46-52. 
3. The Results of Betrayal, vs. 63, 54. 


GoLDEN TEXT: Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss ? 
—Luke 22: 48. 


Datty Homer REApINGs: 
M.—Mark 14 : 43-54. Betrayed by a friend. 
T.—Matt. 26 : 47-58. Matthew’s parallel narrative. 
W.—Luke 22 : 47-55. Luke’s parallel narrative. 
T.—John 18 : 2-14. John’s parallel narrative. 
F.—Psa. 41: 1-13. Betrayal by a friend. 
$.—Mark 14 : 66-72, Denied by Peter. 
$.—Matt. 27 :1-10. Tie betrayer’s fate. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I. THE ACT OF BETRAYAL. 
1. The Leader : 
While he yet spake, cometh Judas, one of the twelve (43). 
Judas Iscariot, who also betrayed him (Matt. 10 : 4). 
Judas, which betrayed him, ... repented himself (Matt. 27 : 3). 
Judas Iscariot, which was the traitor (Luke 6 : 16), 
Judas fell away, that he might go to his own p! ace (Acts 1 : 25). 


il. The Mu titude : 
A multitude with swords and staves (48). 


Judas... came, and with him a great multi ude (Matt. 
Are ye Come out as against a robber? (Mark 14 ; 48.) 
While ye yet spake, behold, a mul itude (Luke 22 : 47). 
Judas... . received the bund of soldiers, aud officers (John 18 : 2). 


26 : 47). 


of Peter on the -way to Gethsemane; Luke and John, how- 
ever, distinctly connect it with occurrences in the upper room 
where the Passover was eaten. It is probable that the pre- 
diction was repeated ; but, if it occurred but once, the earlier 
position is more correct. Dr. Robinson (with less reason) 
places it before the Lord’s Supper. The long discourse in 
John (John 13: 36 to 17 : 26) seems to have been spoken in 
the upper room, though there are some indications of a break 
in the narrative (John 14: 31). The incident of the swords 
(Luke 22 : 35-38) probably occurred just before the departure 
to Gethsemane. 

The story of the agony in the garden is narrated by the 
three synoptists, each giving details peculiar to himself, but 
all agreeing as to the main points. Matthew and Mark tell 
us that Peter and James and John were permitted to attend 
our Lord farther than the other disciples. They also indi- 
cate a thrice-repeated petition, with visits following to the 
three disciples. Luke, however, gives a more particular 
| account of the visit of an angel and of the physical effects ot 
| the Lord’s agony. At the close, according to Matthew and 
| Mark, our Lord rouses his disciples as if to go and meet 
| Judas. John (John 18: 2,3 











| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


3) describes the collection of the 
party to seize Jesus, introducing some new details in the nar- 


| rative of the betrayal. ‘The piace was at the foot of the west- 


“token” means a sign agreed upon between two parties,—a 
concerted signal. ‘This had been given and understood be- 
fore they started upon their way to the place where Judas 
expected to find Jesus, The kiss was a mark of friendship, 
and may not improbably have been a common mode of saluta- 
tion on the part of the disciples when they met Jesus. It 
was thus a sign or token which would not be likely to attract 
the notice of those who were with Jesus, while it would 
accomplish its ‘purpose fully for those for whom it was 
intended. ‘The one whom he should point out to them in 
this way should be at once seized and carried away.—Tuke 
him, and lead him away safely: That is, securely, or so that no 
one should be able to rescue him.— When he was come: That 
is, when he had reached the garden and the place where 
Jesus was.— He came to him: That is, he stepped forward in 
advance of the others, and met Jesus.—And saith, Rubbi: 
This was the familiar term by which Jesus was addressed by 
the disciples, and was thus a natural part of the salutation as 
Judas drew near to kiss him. This word “Rabbi” is re- 
peated twice in the text followed by the Authorized Version; 
and this may be the correct text. If so, the repetition may 
indicate, as some suppose, the agitated feeling of Judas as the 
critical moment arrived. The second “Rabbi” is omitted 
by the Revisers, in accordance with many of the best authori- 
ties. The word translated “kissed,” in verse 45, properly 
means “kissed much,” or “repeatedly.” The display of 
affection was thus very manifest, and the baseness of the act 
even more marked. Judas probably intended to make it 
evident, beyond doubt, to the officers and soldiers, that this 
was the person whom they were to arrest. The officers fol- 
lowed the bidding thus given them by Judas, and laid hold 
upon Jesus to lead him away. 

Verse 47.—But a certain one of them that stood by drew his 
sword, and smote the servant of the high priest, and struck off his 
ear: Mark omits the name of the one who used the sword, as 
Matthew and Luke do also; but John tells us that it was 
Peter. John also gives the name of the servant. ‘This ser- 
vant was, apparently, not one of the persons who were sent 
to arrest Jesus, and who are calied “officers” in John’s 
Gospel. The omission of the name of Peter by the first three 
evangelists has been supposed by some to have been due to 
an apprehension on the part of these writers that the men- 
tion of it might expose him to danger. This supposition, 
however, has no reasonable basis, since the Gospels were 
written so long after the event that such danger could hardly 
be thought of. The name was of little importance in the 
plan of these earlier Gospels, and the omission of it is to be 
accounted for after the same manner as many other omissions, 
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_ Verses 48-50.—And Jesus answered and said unto them, Are 
-ye come out, as against a robber, with swords and staves to seize 
me? Iwas daily with you in the temple teaching, and ye took 
me not: but this is done that the scriptures might be fulfilled. 
And they all left him, and fled: The answer of Jesus here men- 
tioned was an answer to acts, rather than words. The officers 
had laid hands upon him already, and the whole body of 
officers and soldiers were approaching with hostile demon- 
strations. They were moving as if against some violent rob- 
ber, who might be expected to resist to the end, and perhaps 
to injure or kill some of those who should try to arrest him. 
The word “robber” is the true rendering of the original ; 
“thief,” of the Authorized Version, is not the correct word 
here.—J was daily with you, ete,; There was no need of such 
action on their part; for Jesus had been constantly in the 
most public places, engaged in the work of teaching and 
preaching in the presence of the people and the representa- 
tives of the rulers, where they could have arrested him 
quietly, if they had desired to do so.— Ye took me not: Not- 
withstanding the publicity of my teaching, and the absence 
of all violence or defense on my part, you did not arrest me. 
Why not? Why come out against me now, as you are doing? 
The rulers had feared the people, and they well knew that 
they had not had the courage to lay hold upon him at an 
earlier moment.—That the scriptures might be fulfilled: This 
expression stands in the original with no introductory words; 
and there is a certain striking and solemn emphasis, if it is 
left without any such introduction, The thought which it 
suggests, however, is that of the words supplied by the Revised 
Version: ‘This is done.” The reference in the phrase “the 
scriptures” seems to be, not to any particular passage, but to 
the general prophecies and statements of the Old Testament 
as related to what was to befall the Messiah, Matthew has 
the full expression, “ All this is come to pass, that the scrip- 
tures of the prophets might be fulfilled ;” thus extending the 
subject of the statement to all that was done. Mark leaves 
this to be understood, The word “they” in verse 50 evidently 
refers to the disciples who were with him. The words “ the 
disciples” ave found in Matthew. 

Verses 51, 52.—And a certain young man followed with him, 
having a linen cloth cast about him, over his naked body: and 
they lay hold on him ; but he left the linen cloth, and fled naked: 
This incident is mentioned only by Mark; and is so unim- 
portant, as related to the main facts of the story, that it 
awakens some surprise to find it alluded to at all, In view 
of these facta, it has been supposed by some that the young 
man may have been Mark himself, who mentions the inci- 
dent because of his own personal interest’ in the remembrance 
of it, All that can be said is, that this supposition, if adopted, 
would account for the introduction of these verses, but that 
we have nw sufficient grounds for any confidence as to the 
name of the particular person referred to. Possibly the 
evangelist omits the name because he did not himself know 
it. The young man was, quite evidently, not one of the 
twelve ; for they would not have been asleep, or in their night- 
dress, at this time. The words “followed with him” may 
mean simply “accompanied him,” but they may imply the 
presence of others also: followed after him along with others, 
If the reading of the Authorized Version in the latter part 
of the verse is correct, “the young men lay hold on him,” it 
may suggest that he followed in company with other young 
men. Some texts read, “a certain one of the young men.” 
But the text adopted by the Revisers, in both parts of the 
verse, is probably the true text. The “linen cloth” was 
either a sheet or covering for the bed, which he hastily gath- 
ered about himself, as he rose suddenly, or a sort of shirt or 
undergarment in which he had been sleeping. The word 
“they ”—if this, as is probable, is the correct reading— 
naturally refers back to the earlier verses, where those who 
arrested Jesus are mentioned. The young man was alarmed 
for his own safety, as the attempt was made to seize him; 
and he fled, leaving the linen cloth in their hands, A con- 
jecture has been made by some that this young man was the 
young ruler spoken of in Mark 10; 17-22. If there were any 
strong ground for this conjecture, it would be interesting to 
think of him as following after Jesus at this time. 

Verses 53, 54.--And they led Jesus away to the high prieat : 
and there come together with him all the chief priests and the eldera 
and the scribes. And Peter had followed him afar off, even within, 
into the court of the high priest ; and he was siiting with the off- 
cers, and warming himself in the light of the fire: The high- 
priest here referred to was doubtless Caiaphas, in whose house 
the assembling of the members of the Sanhedrin took place. 
If Caiaphas and his father-in-law, Annas, lived in buildings 
which were on opposite sides of one common court, as some 
suppose,—and, it would seem, not without reason,—the ac- 
count given by John of the examination before Annas, and 
of the place of Peter’s denials, can be easily and satisfactorily 
explained in harmony with the narrative as given in the 
earlier Gospels, 
Annas first, and afterwards to Caiaphas, Mark omits the 
statement of what was done at first, as Matthew and Luke 
also do, and records only the leading, of Jesus to Caiaphas. | 
The meeting of the Sanhedrin, according to Luke (Luke 22: 


66), occurred in the early morning of the day of the cruci- | heart’s gaze, and from this time forth live within us. 


Sxion, The last words of veise 53 refer to this meeting, and 


The officers who arrested Jesus led him to | 


ship which Jesus had shown by admitting him to the num- 
_—_—_— 


“more obedient instrument ? 





the first words refer to the leading of Jesus to Caiaphas, 
which is alluded to in John 18: 24. The court in which 
Peter made his denials, if the’ supposition mentioned above 
is correct, was the court between the two houses, and thus 
might be spoken of either as that of Annas or that of Caia- 
phas, The “ officers” mentioned in verse 54 were the under- 
officers who had arrested Jesus, The Roman soldiers, who 
had accompanied them, did not enter within the court. The 
“light” (v. 54) evidently means the light of the fire. Peter 
was sitting by the blazing fire and warming himself, This 
fire had been kindled in the court to protect the officers and 
servants against the cold air of the night (John 18: 18), 
while they were waiting for the Sanhedrin to assemble. 
Yale University. 





SUGGESTIVE THOUGHTS. 
BY PROFESSOR DR. FREDERIC GODET. 


The treason of Judas is undoubtedly the most monstrous 
act of which history makes mention; it combines three hor- 
rible betrayals in one. Judas betrays the good which had 
appeared in Jesus under the most perfect form; he betrays 
the divine truth of which the clearest rays had sunk down 
deep into his heart; finally, he betrays the generous friend- 


ber of his own followers. To all this add the impudence 
with which he carries out this threefold treason, by perform- 
ing it perfidiously under the form of a salutation, a kiss! 

Did ever Satan find upon the earth a more compliant and 
We understand the sort of fear 
which Jesus felt on account of the proximity of such a traitor 
during the last supper, and the haste with which he finally 
said to him: “That thou doest, do quickly.” The more we 
love the good, the more profound is the shock which we 
experience at the sight of evil. The simple and right-hearted 
one is much more grievously affected by perfidy than one 
who lives in deceit; he is, as it were, appalled by it. It is 
to him like the gloomy abysses of Satan, which seem even 
more unfathomable than the luminous depths of the divine 
Being. What could have led Judas to commit such a crime? 
Perhaps we can reply ina word,—disappointment. By attach- 
ing himself to the Messiah he had counted upon preparing the 
richest and most glorious future f for himself; and this Jesus, 
whom he had accepted as his Master with this end in view, 
is now rejected by the people and their leaders, Instead of 
a throne which his followers had at first hoped for (at least, 
in Judas’s thoughts), he now speaks to them of a cross to be 
borne it may be for him or for them, This is too much! It 
is better to put himself in favor with the leaders of his peo- 
ple quickly, and by this means gain some profit from this 
temporary relation with Jesus which has only proved a source 
of disappointment to him. 

Thus, from the first feeling of discontent and acrimony, 
little by little an habitual state-of irritation, and even of 
hatred, developed in this wretched disciple, and was shown 
by several symptoms which were discerned by the far-seeing 
eye of Jesus, and finished by breaking out into this last act, 
—the betrayal. Let us examine our hearts and sound the 
good in order to discern if perhaps Jesus may not be but a 
means, or if he is truly the end; whether we hope to serve 
ourselves through him, or if we wish to serve him with all 
our hearts. That was the whole difference between Judas 
and the other disciples, 

It is said that all forsook him upon seeing their Master’s 
arrest. Between abandoning and betraying there is a great 
difference; between these two acts there is still a third,— 
denying. To betray is infamous; to abandon is weakness; 
to deny isa double-faced, deceitful cowardice. On the last 
day of his life Jesus had to submit to these e three kinds of 
moral anguish through his friends. It is true Jesus had said 
to his disciples, “‘ Whither I go, ye cannot come,” and to 
those who came-to arrest him he firmly declared, “ If there- 
fore ye seek me, let these go their way.” Nevertheless, we 
cannot help wishing that there might have been found one 
or two disciples who would have remained stedfast, and car- 
ried ont this saying of Peter: ‘1 am ready to go with thee 
... to death,”—for example, that John and: James might 
have remembered their reply to Jesus’ question, “ Are ye 
able to drink of the cup that I shall drink of ?” Yes; “we 
ave able.” In what a different light the cross would be pre- 
sented to us if, in place of two malefactors, it was James and 








John that Jesus had at his right and left! But, on the other 
hand, would it not have been an intolerable increase of suf- | 
fering for Jesus to feel that these two beings so tenderly loved | 
were sharing the atrocious tortures of his punishment? And | 
then, would not the opprobrium of the cross have been les- | 
sened when endured between two friends? Finally, the pre- 
occupation of the great work which he was to accomplish by 
his expiatory death did not admit of this fellowship of suf- 
fering. As Laish- expressed it, “I _have trodden the wine- | 
_press alone,” and that had tobe. The form of no man should | 
be placed ta our hearts by his side. It is he only who has | 
| 


died for us; it is he only who should take possession of our 


Neuchdtel, Switzerland. 


| fact is the best. 





THE CAPTIVE CHRIST AND THE CIRCLE 
ROUND-HIM. 


BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D, 


A comparison of the three first Gospels in this section 
shows a degree of similarity, often verbal, which is best 
accounted for by supposing that a common (oral) “Gospel,” 
which had become traditionally fixed by frequent and long 
repetition, underlies them all. Mark’s account is briefest, 
and grasps with sure instinct the essential points; but, even 
in his brevity, he pauses to tell of the young man who so 
nearly shared the Lord’s apprehension, The canvas is nar- 
row and crowded; but we may see unity in the picture, if we 
regard as the central fact the sacrilegious seizure of Jesus, 
and the other incidents and persons as grouped round it 
and him, and reflecting various moods of men’s feelings 
towards him. 

1. The avowed and hypocritical enemies of incarnate love. 
—Again we have Mark’s favorite “straightway,” so frequent 
in the beginning of the Gospel, and occurring twice here, 
vividly painting both the sudden inburst of the crowd which 
interrupted Christ’s words and broke the holy silence of the 
garden, and Judas’ swift kiss. He is named,—the only name 
but our Lord’s in the section; and the depth of his sin is 
emphasized by adding “one of the twelve.” He is not 
named in the next verse, but gibbeted for immortal infamy 
by the designation, “he that betrayed him.” There is no 
dilating on his crime, nor any bespattering aim with epithets. 
The passionless “i harrative télls the criminal and his crime 
with _unsparing, ‘unmoved tones, which have caught some 
echo beforehand of the Judge’s voice. To name the sinner, 
and to state without cloak or periphrasis what his deed really 
was, is condemnation enough. Which of us could stand it? 

Judas was foremost of the crowd. What did he feel as he 
passed swiftly into the shadow of thé olives, and caught the 
first sight of Jesus? That the black depths of his spirit 
were agitated is plain from two things,—the quick kiss, and 
the nauseous repetition of it. Mark says, “Straightway... 
he kissed him much,” Probably the swiftness and vehemence, 
so graphically expressed by these two touches, were due, not 
only to fear lest Christ should escape, and to hypocrisy over- 
acting its part, but reveal a struggle with conscience and . 
ancient affection, and a fierce determination to do the thing 
and have it over. Judas is not the only man who has tried 
to drown conscience by hurrying into and reiterating the sin 
from which conscience tries to keep him. The very extrava- 
gances of evil betray the divided and stormy spirit of the 
doer. In the darkness and confusion, the kiss-was a surer 
token than a word or a pointing finger would have been, and 
simple convenience appears to have led to its selection. But 
what a long course of hypocrisy must have preceded, and 
how complete the alienation ‘of heart must have become, 
before such a choice was possible! That traitor’s kiss has 
become a symbol for all treachery cloaked in the garb of 
affection. Its lessons and warnings are obvious, but this other 
may be added,—that such audacity and nauseousness of 
hypocrisy is not reached at a leap, but presupposes long 
a “man has burrowed, unseen “by others, and perhaps unsus- 
pected by himself. “Much hypocrisy of the unconscious sort 
precedes the deliberate and conscious. 

How much less criminal and disgusting was the rude crowd 
at Judas’s heels! Most of them were mere passive tools, 
The evangelist points beyond them, to the greater criminals, 
by his careful enumeration of all classes of the Jewish authori- 
ties, thus laying the responsibility directly on their shoulders, 
and indirectly on the nation whom they represented. The 
semi-tumultuous character of the crowd is shown by calling 
them “a multitude,” and by the medley of weapons which 
they carried. Half-ignorant hatred, which had had ample 
opportunities of becoming knowledge and love, offended for- 
malism, blind obedience to ecclesiastical superiors, the dislike 
of goodness,—these impelled the rabble who burst into the 
garden of Gethsemsne. 

2. Incarnate love bound and patient,—We may bring tov 
gether verses 46, 48, 49, the first of which tells in simplest, 
briefest words the sacrilegious violence done to Jesus, while 
the others record his calm remonstrance. “They laid hands 
on him.” That was the first stage in outrage,—the quick 
stretching of many hands to secure the unresisting prisoner 
They “took him,” or, as perhaps we might better render, 
“They held him fast,” as would have been done with any 
prisoner. Surely, the quietest way of telling that stupendous 
It is easy to exclaim, and, after the fashion 


| of some popular writers of lives of Christ, to paint fancy pic. 


tures. It is better to be sparing of words, like Mark, and 
silently to meditate on the patient long-suffering of the love 
which submitted to these indignities, and on the blindness 
which had no welcome but this for God manifest in the flesh. 
Both are in full operation to-day, and the germs of the latter 
are in us all. 

Mark confines himself to that one of Christ’s sayings 
which sets in the clearest light his innocence and meek sub- 
missiveness. With all its calmness and patience, it is majestic 
and authoritative, and sounds as if spoken from a height far 
above the hubbub, Its question is not only an assertion of 
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his innocence, and therefore of his captors’ guilt, but also 
declares the impotence of force as against him,—“ Swords 
and staves to take me!” All that parade of arms was out of 
place, for he was no evil-doer; needless, for he did not resist; 
and powerless, unless he chose to let them prevail. He 
speaks as the stainless, incarnate Son of God. He speaks also 
as Captain of “the noble army of martyrs,” and his question 
may be extended to include the truth that force is in its 
place when used against crime, but ludicrously and tragically 
out of place when employed against any teacher, and espe- 
cially against Christianity. Christ, in his persecuted con- 
fessors, puts the same question to the persecutors which 
Christ in the flesh put to his captors. 

The second clause of Christ’s remonstrance appeals to their 
knowledge of him and his words, and to their attitude towards 
him. For several days he had daily been publicly teaching 
in the temple. They had laid no handsonhim, Nay,some 
of them, no doubt, had helped to wave the palm-branches 
and swell the hosannas. He does not put the contrast of 
then and now in its strongest form, but spares them ¢Ven 
while he says enough to bring an unseen blush to some cheeks. 
He would have them ask, ‘“‘ Why this change in us, since he 
is the same?” Did he deserve to be hailed as King a few 
short hours ago? How then, before the palm-branches are 
withered, can he deserve rude hands? Men change in their 
feelings to the unchanging Christ; and they who have most 
closely marked the rise and fall of the tide in their own hearts 
will be last to wonder at Christ’s captors, and will most appre- 
ciate the gentleness of his rebuke and remonstrance. 

The third clause rises beyond all notice of the human 
agents, and soars to the Divine purpose which wrought itself 
out throughthem. That Divine purpose does not make them 
guiltless, but it makes Jesus submissive. He bows utterly, 
and with no reluctance, to the Father’s will, which could be 
wrought out through unconscious instruments, and had been 
declared of old by half-understanding prophets, but needed 
the obedience of the Son to be clear-seeing, cheerful, and com- 
plete. We, too, should train ourselves to see the hand that 
moves the pieces, and to make God’s will our will, as becomes 
sons. Then Christ’s calm will be ours, and, ceasing from 
self and conscious of God everywhere and yielding our wills, 
which are the self of ourselves to him, we shall enter into rest. 

8. Rash love defending its Lord with wrong weapons (v. 47). 
—Peter may have felt that he must do something to vindicate 
his recent boasting, and, with his usual headlong haste, stops 
neither to ask what good his sword is likely to do, nor to 
pick his man and take deliberate aim at him. If swords 
were to be used, they should do something more effectual 
than hacking off a poor servant’s ear. There was love in the 
foolish deed, and a certain heroism in braving the chance of 
a return thrust or capture, which should gé*to Peter’s credit. 
If he alone struck a blow for his Master, it was because the 
others were more cowardly, not more enlightened. Peter 
has had rather hard measure about this matter, and is con- 
demned by some of us who would not venture a tenth part of 
what he ventured for his Lord then. No doubt, this was 
blind and blundering love, with an alloy of rashness and wish 
for prominence; but that is better than unloving enlighten- 
ment and caution, which is chiefly solicitous about keeping 
its own ears on. It is also worse than love which sees and 
reflects the image of the meek Sufferer whom it loves, Christ 
and his cause are to be defended by other weapons, Christian 
heroism endures, and does not smite. Not only swords, but 
bitter words, which wound worse than they, are forbtdden to 

Christ’s soldier. We are ever being tempted to fight Christ’s 
pattles with the world’s weapons; and many a “defender of 
the faith” in later days, perhaps even in this very enlight- 
sned day, has repeated Peter’s fault with less excuse than he, 
and with very little of either his courage or his love, 

4. Cowardly love forsaking its Lord (v. 50).—“ They all 
forsook him, and fled.” And who will venture to say that 
he would not have done so too? The tree that can stand 
such a blast must have deep roots. The Christ whom they 
forsook was. to them, but a fragment of the Christ whom we 
know; and the fear which scattered them was far better 
founded and more powerful than anything which the easy- 
going Christians of to-day have to resist, Their flight may 
teach us to place little reliance on our emotions, however 
genuine and deep, and to look for the security for our con- 
tinual adherencé to Christ, not to our fluctuating feelings, 
but to his stedfast love. We keep close to him, not because 
our poor fingers grasp his hand,—for that grasp is always 
feeble and often relaxed,—but because his strong and gentle 
hand holds us with a grasp which nothing can loosen. 
Whocro trusts in. his own love to Christ builds on sand, but 
whoso trusts in Christ’s love to him builds on rock. 

5. Adventurous curiosity put to flight (vs. 51, 52).—Prob- 
ably this young man was Mark. Only he tells the incident 
which has no bearing on the course of events, and was of no 
importance but to the person concerned. He has put'‘him- 
self unnamed in’a corner of his picture, as monkish painters 
used to do, content to associate himself even thus with his 
Lord. His hastily cast on covering seems to show that he had 
been roused from sleep. Mingled love and curiosity and 
youthful adventurousness made him bold to venture where 





stop their flight ; but he is laid hold of, and, terrified at his 
own rashness, wriggles himself out of his captor’s hands. The 
whole incident singularly recalls his behavior on Paul’s first 
missionary journey. There are the same adventurousness, 
the same inconsiderate entrance on perilous paths, the same 
ignominious and hasty retreat at the first whistle of the bul- 
lets, A man who pushes himself needlessly into difficulties 
and dangers without estimating their force is pretty sure to 
take to his heels as soon as he feels them, and to cut as un- 
dignified a figure as this naked fugitive. 

6. Love frightened, but following (v. 54).—Fear had driven 
Peter but a little way. Love soon drew him and John back. 
Sudden and often opposite impulses moved his conduct and 
ruffled the surface of his character, but deep down the core 
was loyal love. He followed, but afar off: though afar off, 
he did follow. If the distance betrayed his terror, the fol- 
lowing witnessed his bravery. He is not a coward who is 
afraid, but he who lets his fear hinder him from duty or 
drive him to flight. What is all Christian living but follow- 
ing Christ afar off? And do the best of us do more, though 
we have less apology for our distance than Peter had? 
“Leaving us an example, that ye should follow his steps,” 
said he, long after, and perhaps remembered both that morn- 
ing and the other by the lake when he was bid to leave other 
servants’ tasks to the Master’s disposal, and, for his own part, 
to follow him. 

His love pushed him into a dangerous place. He was in 
bad company among the inferior sort of servants huddled 
around the fire that cold morning, at the lower end of the 
hall; and as its light flickered on his face, he was sure to be 
recognized. But we have not now to do with his denial. 
Rather he is the type of a true disciple, coercing his human 
weakness and cowardice to yield to the attraction which 
draws him to his Lord, and restful in the humblest ‘place 
where he can catch a glimpse of his face, and so be, as he 
long after alleged it as his chief title to authority to have 
been, “a witness of the sufferings of Christ.” 

Manchester, England. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL, 


While he yet spake, cometh Judas, one of the twelve (v. 43). 
The other disciples had slept; but Judas had kept awake. 
We can be sure of the watchfulness of our enemies, even when 
our friends seem to fail us. And there is no enemy more to 
be dreaded than one who was once a friend, but who has 
turned against us in treachery. His very knowledge of our 
ways gives him power for our betrayal. There is a possibility 
of our being betrayed by those whom we have loved dearly 
and trusted implicitly. But such a result, terrible as it is in 
contemplation, is far worse for the betrayer than for the be- 
trayed. Let us have more dread of betraying a friend, as 
Judas betrayed Jesus, than of being betrayed by a friend as 
Jesus was betrayed by Judas, 

And saith, Rabbi; and kissed him (v. 45). We have to be 
on our guard against pretended friendliness and sympathy in 
this world. There is more danger from those who falsely 
claim to desire our welfare, and who would win our confi- 
dence through empty assurances of an affectionate interest in 
us, than from those who face us as open enemies, Many of 
the smooth-spoken words and the proffered kisses, in society 
and in business and in politics, are for the purpose of gaining 
some advantage over those who receive them. To speak to 
another in terms of reverence, is not necessarily to be a 
scholar or a servant of the one addressed, Betrayals of trust 
go on, through assumed deference and devotedness, in every 
sphere of life. Whatever is our danger from others, in this 
line, let us see to it that when we employ a term of respect, 
we mean it; and that a kiss from us is a pledge of sincere 
and unswerving affection, 

A certain one of them that stood by drew his sword, and smote 
the servant of the high priest (v. 47). An untimely sword- 
stroke may show a better spirit than a kiss, on an occasion, 
A frowning face may exhibit a nobler prompting of heart 
than a smile, when a great wrong is being perpetrated in our 
presence. It is sometimes to a man’s credit that he is stirred 
to anger, when it is unwise for him to show it. Our divine 
Master may indeed counsel continued forbearance on our 
part, and may check the expression of our anger; but even 
he will not condemn the spirit which arouses one of his fol- 
lowers to hot indignation against treachery and foul crime, 
Let us have a care lest we condemn another for a fault which 
in itself may be an indication of a better spirit than that 
which prompts us to its censure, 

And they all left him, and fled (v.50). Not Judas only, 
but all the twelve, forsook Jesus in his hour of need, Betrayed 
by one, he was deserted by the other eleven. He was left 
utterly alone, Does that teach us that we also must bear our 
bitterest trials unaided? that no friend can be trusted to abide 
with us in faithfuiness? By no means. Jesus then learned 
what it was to be forsaken by those whom he had trusted as 
his human fellows, Then and there he felt the sting of deso- 
lateness from desertion, And from the time of his rising 
from the dead after that experience of sorrow, down to the 





epostles had fled. No effort appears to have been made to 





need. Jesus has never slept for an hour while one of his 
disciples watched and prayed in agony. “He that keepeth 
thee will not slumber;” and his words of cheer are to his 
disciples all and always: “Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.” 

They lay hold on him ; but he left the linen sloth, and fled (¥8, 

51, 52). There are times when the choice must be made 

between one’s possessions and one’s personal safety. Lot’s 
wife hesitated to make this choice, and she lost her life 
through her indecision. When Bartimeus heard that Jesus 
called him, he cast away his outer garment lest it should 
hinder his progress toward the One who could give him 
sight. The young man who found that he must be a prisoner 
of the enemies of Jesus, or lose. his outer garment, gained 
safety by that losing. Similarly let us throw aside whatever 
would hinder our progress toward Him who is our only hope, 
realizing that all loss incurred in that surrender is compen- 
sated by eternal gain. 

Peter... was sitting with the officers, and warming himself 
(v. 54). While Peter was with Jesus in the chill of the 
outer night, he was more favorably circumstanced, whether 
he realized it or not, than when he was with the officers of 
the high-priest’s palace, near a warm fire, In the one case 
he was ready to die for Jesus; in the other, he was ready to 
deny him. We owe more to our deprivations and trials than 
we realize, If we were more comfortably off than we are, we 
might lose in character more than we gained in comfort, It 
is better to shiver in Christ’s service than to grow warm 
among his enemies. There is nothing for which we have 
cause of greater gratitude than that the Lord secures to us 
enough of trials and discomforts to keep us from growing 
cold in our hearts while our bodies grow warm. 

Philadelphia, 
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TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D., LL.D, 


Coming out of an unimagined conflict that prostrates the 
Son of God, compels the bloody sweat, and necessitates the 
strengthening angel, Christ is the calmest, strongest one of all 
that compeny of disciples, soldiers, captains of the temple, 
chief priests, and curious servants. “I will keep him in 
perfect peace,” etc. Had the disciples watched and prayed 
with Christ in the garden, they might have shared his 
strength, and not forsook him and fled. Men should get a 
reserve force that will endure unexpected trials. Great 
anchors must be provided for great storms. 

Judas uses the touch of affection as an instrument of 
treachéry. He overdoes it, of course. A kiss of the hand 
or robe would have given the sign. But he kisses fervently 
and frequently. O infinite patience of Him who knew the 
real meaning, and yet endured it! Why was not Judas the 
first one to go over backward and fall on the ground? 

The gains of sin, small as they are, cannot be kept. If it 
is not done before, death smites every man’s hands empty, 
but leaves the soul all written over with the account. 

Satan is no help to a man seeking toundoasin. He sends 
him to the Pharisees, traitor to briber, instead of penitent to 
Jesus for relief. He gets scorn of them, instead of pardon, 
as Peter did, of Jesus. e might have got incitement to 
high apostleship if he had come to his old master Christ; 
he got incitement to death from his new master Satan. He 
urged him to it because he could not be sure of Judas while 
Jesus lived. Death fixed it. Success is a terrible calamity 
to one in the wrong. 

To follow Jesus “afar off” puts one close to temptation, 
and far from help. 

Denver, Oolo. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F, SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


The story of the lesson to-day is simple and fascinating, 
After the Lord’s Supper, Jesus went to the garden of Geth- 
semane; and there he endured such agony as made it neces- 
sary that an angel from heaven should strengthen him. 
When he had passed through that bitter trial, he came forth 
calm and serene. Just at that moment, Judas came with a 
band of men, whom the chief priests had given him, to arrest 
the Saviour, He indicated who the one was whom they 
should arrest; and at once they took the Master into custody, 
and carried him off to the high-priest’s house to try him for 
blasphemy. The disciples were so alarmed at the arrest of 
their Master, that with one accord they all forsook him and 
fled. After bringing out the lesson facts, let the teacher go 
on to draw out the practical application of the lesson. In 
doing this, we may well look at the surroundings and char- 
| acter of Judas, 

1. Look at his surroundings.—Exactly what they had been 
before the call that he received, it is not possible for us to 
say. Of this much we are sure, namely, he was a Jew, 
and had the ordinary advantages that flowed from that fact. 
At the time of the betrayal, he had been the constant com- 
| panion of the Saviour for nearly three years, With him he 
had gone up and down Galilee and Judea, witnessing the 
miracles and listening to the teaching of his Master. These 





present hour, no follower of his has been left alone in his 


miracles, and this teaching, were not occasional and rare, but 
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ednstant and abundant. The one re-enforced the other. 
Moreover, the practical teachings of the Master were so plain 
that even the common people heard them gladly. When the 
apostles failed to understand their Lord, they had abundant 
opportunity to ask him his meaning. And, as often as they 
did this, Jesus was glad to give them the explanation that 
they sought. 

Besides this, Judas had the advantage that he himsdf had 
been sent to preach the Gospel to others, Upon him, as well 
as upon the other apostles, had been conferred the power of 
working miracles; so that, in every whit, he was not behind 
the greatest of them in the matter of privilege. Compared 
with the woman at the well of Samaria, he had most favor- 
able surroundings, for she heard the Gospel message but once 
before she accepted it; and compared with the thief on the 
cross, his advantages were incomparable. So far as his out- 
ward position was concerned, Judas was more favored than 
any man in the world ever had been, with the exception of 
his fellow-apostles. 

2. Now lead the class to look at Judas’s sin.—If ever any 
one sinned, in spite of his advantages, it was this man. But 
let no one think that his sin burst forth full fledged into the 
betrayal of his Master. Judas had not been up to the moment 
of the betrayal a saint, and a faithful apostle? who then 
suddenly and swiftly became a devil. Whatever may have 
been the history of the first sin in heaven, it is never true 
of men that they pass at one leap from holiness to depravity. 
The story of all gross outbursts of sin is a story of progressive 
steps. Achan well described the process in his own case: “I 
saw... coveted... took... hid.” What strange, sad, and 
instructive reading that would be, which would set forth in 
exact detail the thoughts, desires, scruples, contests, and the 
final defeat, of Achan! So, with Judas, we know that there 
were progressive steps down which he passed before he reached 
the bottom of the steps of ruin. 

1, Judas was a covetous man.—Instead of repressing 
this sin, he apparently cherished it. The outpouring of the 
ointment aroused his anger, because he felt that he had lost 
what should have been entrusted to his care. The Master’s 
warning, “Take heed, and beware of covetousness,” was 
utterly loston him. The parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus produced no effect on his sordid soul. He wanted 
earthly treasure more than he wanted righteousness. But 
since he could not satisfy his craving for earthly wealth 
honestly, he turned aside to wicked deeds, aud thus 

2. Judas became a thief—Was the Apostle thinking of 
Judas when he wrote, “The love of money is the root of all 
evil: which while some coveted after, they have erréd from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through with many sor- 
rows”? It may be that in his case he was angered at the 
loss of the precious ointment, because he had already stolen 
so much that he needed new supplies to cover up the defi- 
ciency. However that may be, it was his covetous heart that 
pushed him on to new deeds of darkness. But when his 
greed for gain was checked, and the Master openly rebuked 
his covetous spirit, Judas was angered yet more, and his 
anger now directed itself toward the Saviour himself. Then 
it was (as I believe) that he took another step towards per- 
dition. Knowing that the hierarchical party wanted to lay 
violent hands on Jesus, he went to them and offered them 
his services. Thus it was that 

3. Judas became a traitor.—What a long way he had 
traveled from the position of a preacher of the gospel to 
reach that of atraitor! But each mile of that long road 
had been paced off in footsteps, and each great crisis of his 
life was really only the outgrowth of many small indulgences 
of his sinful disposition. From bad, poor Judas went to that 
which was worse, and we find him at last 

4. A suicide.—After his conscience was fairly aroused, the 
poor man tried to get rid of the accursed result of his 
treachery, and to give back the price of his Master. But the 
priests would not receive it. Now life seemed to have no 
longer any attractions for him, and in his awful despair he 
went out into the darkness and hanged himself. ‘ 


Having thus led the class along the story of the develop- 
ment of sin in the life of Judas, the teacher will not find it 
difficult to make the application to the lives of his scholars. 
The way in which sin works in these days differs not at all 
from that in which it worked in the times of Judas, It 
always begins in small and apparently insignificant ways. 
First come the inward temptations, which before long are 


-lips gave the traitor’s kiss. A few hours before, he sat by 


and went out. Even when Jesus knew all that was to come 
so soon upon himself, he prayed for others, and could sing. 
In the Garden.—They went from the upper room to the 
Mount of Olives,—not on the way to Bethany, but to a 
lonely place where there was a garden of olive-trees, a place 
called Gethsemane. Jesus stopped and said, “Sit ye here, 
while I shall pray.” Then he took with him the three 
disciples who were with him on the. mountain when they 
saw him in glory. Who were they? He said to them, 
“Tarry ye here, and watch.” He went a little farther, and 
fell on the ground and prayed. He was bearing the sins of 
the world. He knew all the suffering and pain of the coming 
hours,—how both friends and enemies would treat him; but 
most of all he felt the meaning of the anger of God against 
sin. And he, God’s Son, was bearing it all. Was it for any 
sin of hisown? Wasit for yours? Three times he came to 
the disciples. Were they watching? Alone he prayed and 
wept in an agony of sorrow. The third time he said, as he 
wakened them, “The hour is come.” 
Betrayed.—T here were torches and lights, and the tramp of 
many feet coming intothe garden. Jesus said, “ Arise, let us be 
going: behold, he that betrayeth me is at hand.” Who, besides 
the disciples with him, knew where to find Jesus in the shadows 
of the trees in the lonely garden? There was one person 
who “knew the place.” He knew where Jesus often went to 
pray; and he had often walked with him and the little com- 
pany over the same way. Who was it? Had Judas been 
asleep while Jesus was in agony in the garden? The rude 
crowd came nearer; there were armed soldiers and captains 
of the temple, elders, chief priests, servants; they carried lan- 
terns and weapons, swords, and sticks or clubs. There was no 
delay; their leader knew the way, knew the time, knew the 
one he had promised to deliver into their hands. “Straight- 
way,” while Jesus said, “The Son of man is betrayed into 
the hands of sinners,” Judas came to him and kissed him. 
That was part of the plan: “ Whomsoever I shall kiss, that is 
he.” Judas called him “ Rabbi,” “Master,” as his wicked 


him at the holy feast, tasted the Passover lamb, spoke with 
him, asked “Is it I?” For years he had been with Jesus, had 
eaten bread made by his miracles, had heard his words of 
wisdom and love; and yet, in the place of prayer in the 
garden, he kissed him as a sign for the enemies of Christ, his 
Master. Jesus even then called him “friend,” and asked: 
“ Betrayest thou the Son of man with a kiss?” 

They Laid Hands on Him and Took Him.—Rough hands 
seized him. ‘ Whom seek ye?” asked Jesus. “ Jesus of 
Nazareth,” they said. “I am he.” And something in his 
look made even those hardened soldiers and leaders fall to 
the ground for a moment. Even then Jesus thought of his 
friends. As the soldiers rose again, he said, “If ... ye seek 
me, let these go their way.” Peter drew asword, and cut off the 
right ear of a servant of the high-priest. Jesus told Peter to 
put up his sword, and said that he could pray to his Father, 
and he would send twelve legions to help him,—far more 
than enough to outnumber the soldiers who came to take 
him. Jesus reached out his hand and touched the wounded 
ear, and it was healed; and then his merciful hands were 
bound. He asked, “Are ye come out as against a robber, 
with swords and staves?” There were captains of the 
Temple,—men who kept order there, and could put out any 
intruder. Jesus said, “I was daily with you in the temple 
teaching, and ye took me not.” No one dared to answer, 
when he said, “This is done that the scriptures might be 
fulfilled.” It was all written long before by the Prophets, 
and in the Psalms, and every word was fulfilled. John tells 
us that “the band and the captain and officers of the Jews 
took Jesus, and bound him.” 

Forsaken.—Jesus asked the mob to let the disciples go their 
way. Were the disciples afraid they might be bound and 
taken? We do not know what they said, whether they spoke 
one word of comfort to their Master, whether they said fare- 
well, or made any excuse for leaving him. One short line 
tells what they did: “ They all forsook him, and fled.” All 
left him. John, “whom Jesus loved;” Peter, who said he 
was ready to die with Jesus; James, whose mother asked for 
him a seat at his side in his kingdom; Philip, who asked 
him to show them the Father, and he would be satisfied ; 
Thomas, who wanted to know the way to go with Jesus,— 
they all fled away. They were frightened, ran out of the 
garden, and left their Master in that hooting mob. Would 





coined into actual deeds. ‘These deeds then begin to appear 
less sinful than they did at the first, and so the temptation to 


larger deeds of evil comes with greater chance of success. | 


And so the process is repeated until, like Judas, we fall into 
final and irreparable ruin. 


New York City. 





there have been danger to them if they had stayed? We 
cannot tell. Peter and John were known that night, and 
were safe; but all the disciples afterwards suffered because 
they were friends of Christ. That night a young man— 
perhaps Mark, who writes of it—followed the crowd to see 
what would be done. He had on a loose outer linen robe. 
Some of the crowd saw that he was a friend of Jesus, and 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITR LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus eat the last supper with his disciples? 


They lingered in the upper room after the supper, while Jesus | 


talked with them, and prayed, not only for them, but for all 
who should ever believe on him. Then they sang a hymn, 


seized hold of his robe to take him. He fled like the rest, 
slipped out of his garment so quickly that those who caught 
| him had only the empty robe left in their hands. 
Led Away to the High-priest—Midnight had passed, and it 
was before the day dawned on Friday morning when they led 
‘the prisoner, bound, out of the garden, away from the mount 
of Olives, across the valley, and on through the gates into the 


beforehand ; for a company of chief priests and elders and 
scribes waited for those who had gone where Judas showed 
the way. Jesus was brought into the open porch or yard, 
and then into a large room called the judgment-hall. It 
opened into this courtyard, and there they made a fire; for 
the night was chilly. Was it cold for the one who stood 
there, tired and worn with the agony as he lay on the cold 
ground? The fire was not for him, but for the servants and 
the crowd who gazed as they warmed themselves by the fire. 
Peter followed afar off. At first he stood at the door. John 
was known to the high-priest; he spoke to the servant who 
kept the door, and then brought in Peter. Jesus saw him 
there; for before daylight he “turned, and looked on Peter.” 
Do you know why Peter went out and wept bitterly? How 
many things had Jesus suffered that night? Why did he 
endure the agony in the garden? Could the treatment of his 
enemies have hurt him more than the treatment of his 
friends? They slept when he asked them to watch, one 
betrayed him with a kiss, one denied him, they all forsook 
him and fled. ; 
Are there any now who treat the Saviour so? 
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ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F. B.S. 
CANON OF DURHAM. 


“A GARDEN.’—The scene of the betrayal, the garden of 
Gethsemane, is one of the very few spots connected with the 
sojourn of our Lord on earth which can be identified with 
little doubt. The traditional spot, with its gnarled and 
ancient olive-trees, exactly accords with the notice of St. 
John. He went forth with his disciples over the brook 
Kidron, where was a garden,—for Jesus ofttimes resorted 
thither with his disciples. We know it was near the city,— 
it was across the Kidron, it was on the Mount of Olives. 
The gate by which the party went out of the city was that 
which led to Olivet and Bethany, now called St. Stephen’s 
Gate, then the Sheep Gate.. A steep slope led down to the 
generally dry bed of the occasional stream, after crossing 
which the road turns to the right, winding round the base of 
Olivet. On the left hand of this road is the enclosure now 
pointed out as Gethsemane. If it be not the exact spot, it 
must be very near it. To-day, as then, close as it is to the 
city, it is a peaceful and secluded spot, where only the con- 
stant hum reminds us that we are not far from the great 
center. There are no straggling suburbs and villas outside 
the walls and gates of an Oriental town. The garden, which 
would be enclosed, as the word implies, was probably the 
property of some follower of Jesus, and so a familiar place of 
resort. Judas had either returned to the upper chamber, 
to find it empty, and then followed the little company to 
the place he knew, or had come thither direct from the hall 
of the high-priest. 

BETRAYING WITH A Kiss.—The betrayal by a kiss, as 
we all understand, intensified, if possible, the black act of 
treachery. A kiss on the cheek is still, in the East, the: 
salutation of intimate friendship. Kissing is very much 
more usual than among ourselves, as a mark of affection, of 
respect, of condescension, of homage. Ordinary acquaint- 
ances touch each other’s hand, and then kiss their own, and 
apply it to their forehead, lips, and breast. Inferiors kiss the 
back of the hand, or, if above the position of a servant, the 
palm. Slaves kiss the foot, and so do suppliants, deprecating 
anger or begging pardon. Kissing the hem of the garment 
expresses great reverence, and holy men or dervishes are 
especially so saluted. But the kiss on either cheek is the 
sign of close intimacy and warm affection among equals. 
It is the mark, not of gratitude, nor of homage, but of unsel- 
fish love and esteem. Thus the mode of betrayal aggravated 
the treachery. It isonly paralleled by the treacherous assassi- 
nation of Amasa by Joab, taking him by the beard as if to 
kiss his cheek, while holding the sword with which he basely 
stabs him. I remember a sheikh of the Adwan tribe assassi- 
nating a rival in a similar manner, professing reconciliation, 
and holding his beard with his left hand to kiss him, while 
he suddenly stabbed him over the shoulder with a dagger in 
his right hand. I must add that the murderer was outlawed 
by his tribe, though the wildest and least scrupulous of these 
robber bands of Midian. One survival of the abject homage 
of the East, as symbolized by kissmg; has come down to us in 
the kissing of the pope’s toe, and of the toe of the bronze 
image of Jupiter which does duty for St. Peter in the Church 
of St. Peter's at Rome. 
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QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


What incident does John give in connection with the last 
supper? (John 13: 4-17.) Give a brief review of John’s 
record from the time of Judas’s departure until the arrival at 
Gethsemane. What are some of the chief lessons which we 
should learn from Jesus’ valedictory address? Describe the 





| city, to the house of the bigh-priest, ‘That was all arranged 


scene in Gethsemane. What lessons should we learn from 
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this? What words had Jesus just spoken when Judas 
appeared to betray him? (vs. 42,43; Luke 22: 46,47.) Did 
Jesus attempt to flee from him, or to go forward to. mee 
him? (John 18: 4.) Name some occasions when Jesus con- 
veyed himself out of the hands of his enemies. Why did he 
not do so on this occasion? (John 12: 23, 27-33.) What 
methods of warfare does the world adopt? (v.43; Psa. 2: 1-3.) 
What would be their prospect if the ends attempted were 
not in accordance with God's will? (Matt. 26:53, 54.) Why, 
in some instances, does God permit his enemies to accomplish 
their purposes? (vs. 48,49.) Is, or is not, their guilt miti- 
gated thereby? (Luke 17 : 1, 2.) 

What trait of character did Judas manifest in the method 
chosen for the betrayal? (vs. 44,45.) How has the kiss 
always been regarded? Under what circumstances should 
we prefer a wound to a kiss? (Prov. 27:6.) By whom was 
a kiss of deepest reverence bestowed upon Jesus? (Luke 7 : 
37,38.) Who attempted the defense of Jesus on the night 
of his arrest? (vs. 46,47; John 18: 10,11.) What makes 
it right, or wrong, for us to seek to escape from danger? In 
what ways can we defend Jesus at the present day? How 
long did the disciples remain stedfast to Jesus in his hour 
of danger? (v. 50.) How long before had Jesus foretold 
this? (vs. 26-29.) Was there, or was there not, any real 
danger to the disciples? (vs. 51,52.) Should we, or should 
we not, expect persecution in this day? (2 Tim. 3: 12.) 
Give some examples of persecution in modern times in con- 
hection with attempted reforms. Why do we suffer so little 
persecution? (John 15 : 18-21; Rom. 12: 1, 2.) Before 
what body of men was Jesus brought immediately after his 
arrest? (v.53.) How did Peter manifest his desire to be 
loyal notwithstanding his fears? (v. 54.) 
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THE FAITHLESS DISCIPLE. 


JUDAS JESUS. 


WO UNTO THAT MAN! 


FOLLOWED 
ASSISTED 
LISTENED TO 
SUPPED WITH 
EMBRACED 








JESUS ALONE. 


ELIVERED UP. « 
ESERTED. 
ENIED. 





‘He was despised, and we esteemed him not.” 














HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“?Tis midnight, and on Olive’s brow.” 
“Beyond where Kedron’s waters flow.” 
“Go to dark Gethsemane.” 

**My sins, my sins, my Saviour.” 

“My Jesus, I love thee.” 

“O Christ, what burdens bowed thy head.” 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


This is a sad lesson. Its picture is a dark one. Its teach- 
ings are gloomy. But it is a lesson of hard fact, with its 
practical applications to every-day life, in addition to its 
importance in the chiefest event of human history. It 
shows the danger and the consequences of treachery; the pos- 
sibility and the crime of betraying a trust. 

There are two dangers in studying the character and the 
course of Judas. On the one hand, there is a danger of try- 
ing to find some excuse for his crime, and of being led to 
suppose that he might have been influenced by other than 
wholly bad motives in planning and executing the betrayal 
of Jesus; that perhaps he thought Jesus would extricate 
himself from the dangers into which the betrayal brought 
him, and that thereby his coming to the throne of David 
would be hastened, while the money secured for the betrayal 


twelve. He certainly had the confidence of his associates to 

such an extent that they made him their treasurer; and even 

so late as the very night of the betrayal, when our Lord said 

that one of the twelve should betray him, Judas seems not to 

have been under suspicion by one of his associates, although 

jealousies and suspicions were not unknown among the mem- 

bers of that band. Such a man as this can hardly have 

been from the beginning a moral monster. He probably 

deemed himself as conscientious and as self-sacrificing as his 

fellows; and others probably agreed with him in this estimate. 

Yet, as Dr. Godet says, “the treason of Judas is undoubt- 

edly the most monstrous act of which history makes mention; 

it combines three horrible betrayals in one. Judas betrays 
the good which had appeared in Jesus under the most per- 
fect form; he betrays the divine truth of which the clearest 
rays had sunk down deep into his heart; finally, he betrays the 
generous friendship which Jesus had shown by admitting him 
to the number of his own followers. To all this add the im- 
pudence with which he carries out this threefold treason, by 
performing it perfidiously under the form of a salutation, a 
kiss! Did ever Satan find upon the earth a more compliant 
and more obedient instrument?” And as to the light and 
privileges against which Judas sinned, in this instance, it is 
well said by Dr. Schauffler: “ At the time of the betrayal, he 
had been the constant companion of the Saviour for nearly 
three years. With him he had gone up and down Galilee 
and Judea, witnessing the miracles and listening to the 
teaching of his Master, These miracles, and this teaching, 
were not occasional and rare, but constant and abundant. 
The one re-enforced the other.... Besides this, Judas had 
the advantage that he himself had been sent to preach the 
gospel to others. Upon him, as well as upon the other 
apostles, had been conferred the power of working miracles ; 
so that, in every whit, he was not behind the greatest of 
them in the matter of privilege....So far as his outward 
position was concerned, Judas was more favored than any 
man in the world ever had been, with the exception of his 
fellow-apostles.” No palliating circumstances appear in the 
record of the crime of the traitor Judas. 
A man of more than ordinary ability starting out in the 
right direction, as Judas had done when he became a fol- 
lower of Jesus, with seemingly correct purposes, can yet come 
to be guilty of the foulest treachery and of the greatest crime 
known in the world’s history. There would seem to be a 
warning in this fact to all of us. Let no one of us say that 
he is wholly free from the spirit of Judas, and is in no danger 
of moving in the direction of hiscrime. The course of Judas 
toward his final crime must have been a gradual one. “Such 


save his own reputation, at any cost, is liable to embezale 
funds, in an emergency, in order to save himself or his repu* 
tation. So far such a man shows the spirit of Judas Iscariot, 
A true man in such a place will say, “Even if I go to the 
cross, I will be true to Him whom I serve.” And all the 
way along in life there are opportunities for showing thé 
spirit of Judas, and there are temptations to the exhibit of 
this spirit. : 

Every one of us isa disciple of Jesus, having a call from 
him to be his representative, and having the opportunity of 
betraying him by seeking his own interests instead of thosé 
of his Master. This lesson brings its warning and its counsel 
to us each and all. Even though we do not actually betray 
our Master, we may, like Peter, deny him, or, like the others; 
forsake him. And in the thought of this peril, there is force 
in the suggestion of Bishop Warren: “ Had the disciples 
watched and prayed with Christ in the garden, they might 
have shared his strength, and not forsook him and fled. Men 
should get a reserve force that will endure unexpected trials, 
Great anchors must be provided for great storms,” 


ADDED POINTS. 
What folly it is for us to say that our characters are 
dependent on our surroundings—or environments! The two 
men whose evil deeds stand out above all others in the his- 
tory of humanity are Adam and Judas. The one had his 
home in Paradise; the other was of the immediate house- 
hold of Jesus. 
It is not what a man does, but why he does it, that settles 
the question of character as indicated in the act. A kiss 
may be a proof of blackness of heart. A respectful word 
may be a token of treachery. 
If there are those who will plan evil, there are always 
those who will carry it out. But it is the planning of the 
leader, rather than the doing by the subordinate, that merits 
chief blame. ° 
Forsaking Jesus in a time of panic, to save one’s life, is 
bad enough; but it is not so bad as forsaking Jesus in broad 
daylight, when one’s life is in no peril. 
It is better to follow Jesus afar off, than not to follow him 
at all. A man has little reason to pride himself on not 
having denied Jesus, when he was never suspected of being 
a follower of Jesus. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 








audacity and nauseousness of hypocrisy,” says Dr. McLaren, 
“is not reached at a leap, but presupposes long underground 
tunnels of insincere discipleship, through which a man has 
burrowed, unseen by others, and perhaps unsuspected by 
himself. Much hypocrisy of the unconscious sort precedes 
the deliberate and conscious.” And Dr. Schauffler adds: 
“The way. in which sin works in these days differs not at all 
from that in which it worked in the times of Judas. It 
always begins in small and apparently insignificant ways. 
First come the inward temptations, which before long are 
coined into actual deeds. These deeds then begin to appear 
less sinful than they did at the first, and so the temptation to 
larger deeds of evil comes with greater chance of success, 
And so the process is repeated until, like Judas, we fall into 
final and irreparable ruin.” 
As to the immediate cause of the treachery of Judas, notice 
what Dr. Godet suggests: “ What could have led Judas to 
commit such acrime? Perhaps we can reply in a word,— 
disappointment. By attaching himself to the Messiah he 
had counted upon preparing the richest and most glorious 
future for himself ; and this Jesus, whom he had accepted as 
his Master with this end in view, is now rejected by the peo- 
ple and their leaders. Instead of a throne which his follow- 
ers had at first hoped for (at least, in Judas’s thoughts), he 
now speaks to them of a cross to be borne, it may be for him 
or forthem. Thisis too much! It is better to put himself 
in favor with the leaders of his people quickly, and by this 
means gain some profit from this temporary relation with 
Jesus which has only proved a source of disappointment 
to him.” 

In other words, Judas wanted to have things as he had 
expected to have them in following Jesus; and he was so 
bent on securing this end, that finally it became the chief 
purpose of his life, and he was ready to do anything, right or 
wrong, that seemed necessary tothisend. If Judas had from 





would be so much gain to him who forced the issue. There 
have been many attempts to bring out the facts of this case 
in this light. On the other hand, there is the danger of sup- 
posing that Judas was Wholly unlike the rest of humanity; 
that from the beginning he was a hypocrite, with a simple 
purpose of promoting his own interests, regardless of the 
welfare of others; and that in this light he is not to be 


looked at as one whose spirit and temper any of us are in | 


danger of illustrating. This, in fact, is a very common way 
of considering Judas and his crime. 

The truth would seem to be between these two extremes, 
or, rather, to include phases of both of them. Judas was one 
of the chosen apostles, and we have every reason to believe 


the beginning made it his chief business to find out what 
Jesus would have him do, and then to do that, he would 
neither have been a traitor, nor have been in special danger 
of being so. 

There are two ways of living in this world: one is by look- 
ing to our divine Master for direction, with a readiness to 
follow his orders at any cost ; and the other is by making up 
our minds as to what we must have, with a determination to 
have that at any cost. The latter is the spirit of Judas. 


course of Judas. 
A manin any position of trust, as in a banking-house or in 





that he shared in the ministry and the beneficent work of the 
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Whoever has it is in peculiar danger of following in the 


[In view of the fact that the reception of a complimentary 
copy of a book is supposed to lay upon the editor or publisher 
receiving it an obligation to give it a notice in the pages of his 
periodical, the proprietors of The Sunday School Times have 
decided to decline to receive a copy of any book, from its author 
or publisher, with a view to its notice in these pages. From 
among the many new books issuing from the press, such, and 
such only, are selected, for notice in this department, as are, in 
the opinion of the Editor, worthy of the special attention of the 
readers of The Sunday School Times. Books that are desired 
for such notice are purchased through the ordinary trade chan- 
nels, Announcements of new books, either by circular or by 
personal letter, are, however, always welcomed by the Editor.] 





FARRAR’S LIVES OF THE FATHERS* 


The Archdeacon of Westminster, better known to the 
reading public as Canon Farrar, has placed that publia 
under new obligations to his pen. There is an evident 
method in the order of his works as they have thus far 
appeared, indicating a progress in the studies that under» 
lie the printed results, It seems probable that Dr. Far. 
rar’s lectures on the History of Interpretation gave him 
much of the material for the present work, which has an 
apt sub-title: “Sketches of Church History in Biogra- 
phy.” The Preface, with equal propriety, states that the 
aim of the author is to connect “ the history of the Church 
during the first four centuries, with the lives of her prin- 
cipal fathers and teachers” (p. ix). The four centuries 
are reckoned, however, not from the Christian era, but 
from the beginning of the sub-apostolic age. It was 
wise to stop at the close of the fifth century. The great 
Fathers all lived before that time. During the next thou- 
sand years the Western Church heroically fought the 
tide of incoming barbarism; but the period was a mil- 
lenium of dulness, if not of decadence. The history of 
the four centuries includes most of the great persons and 
all of the great principles antedating the Reformation. 
In sketching the Fathers, it was necessary to outline 
the history, for the history was made by living men. At 
the same time it must be borne in mind that histories 
are written by men, and the personality of the historian 
must color the written work, just as the great Fathers 
gave tone to the periods in which they lived and made 
history. Archdeacon Farrar has a marked and positive 
personality in all his writings. The story of the early 





Lives of the Fathers: Sketches of Church age A Blogeegy. 
By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., late feilow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge; Archdeacon of Westminster; chaplain in ordinary to 





a public office, who feels that he must protect himself, or 


the Queen, 8 x5 inches, 2 volumes, xxii, 582; vi, 556. New York; 
Macmillan & Co. Price, tor set, $5.00. 
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Christian centuries affords numerous points on which 
the accomplished author can fasten his cherished opin- 
ions, and antagonisms also. He is candid from his point 
of view; he weighs the Fathers fairly in the main, yet 
it is unmistakably Archdeacon Farrar’s estimate in every 
case. This gives all the more interest, vivacity, and 
realistic power to the lectures, but will suggest the neces- 
sity of recognizing what astronomers call the “ personal 
equation.” Yet the judgment expressed is, as a rule, 
correct; each one of the Fathers appears in the narra- 
tive, not as a “saint,” but as a great man with human 
limitations and imperfections, possessing sometimes the 
faults of his age and always faults of hisown, The over- 
whelming majority of intelligent readers would gain from 
these volumes a far better conception of the worthies 
they describe than was previously entertained. 

The biographies are eighteen in number. An intro- 
ductory chapter, with notes on collateral topics and per- 
sons, gives unity to the whole asa history. The Fathers 
selected are as follows: Ignatius, Polycarp, Irenzus, 
Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, Clement of Alexan- 
dria, Origen, Athanasius, Hilary of Poictiers, Martin of 
Tours, Gregory Nazianzen, Basil, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, Chrysostom. To the six 
Jast named the second volume is devoted. Following 
the usage of English churchmen, the author distinguishes 
those Fathers who have been canonized by the prefix 
“St.,” though he wisely drops the term in the biogra- 
phies. Cyril of Jerusalem and Eusebius are passed over, 
with evident regret, by the Archdeacon; while the other 
Cyril and Theodore of Mopsuestia, the great exegete of 
the Antiochian school, are excluded as belonging to a 
later period. ‘To write a biography of Theodore would 
have been a congenial task for Dr. Farrar. 

The eighteen parts of the work are of unequal lengths: 
twelve pages are allotted to Polycarp, and a hundred 
and fifty-five to Augustine; even Origen has the scant 
allowance of thirty-five pages, The treatment is quite 
methodical; first the external biography, then the writ- 
ings, lastly the theology of the Father, if this deserves 
special mention. The bibliographical notices are full 
for a popular treatise. That the author made his own 
special study of the persons and periods, using the best 
sources and editions, is quite evident. In fact, few popu- 
Jar works have shown more careful preparation than 
this one. The introductory chapter tells us something 
of the so-called Apostolic Fathers other than Ignatius 
and Polycarp, and gives some judicious statements re- 
specting the class of literature bearing this name. 

Dr. Farrar accepts as genuine the seven Ignatian 
Epistles, in their shorter form, and estimates their value 
correctly, as “incomparably beneath that of the humblest 
and most casual of the New Testament writings” (I., 45). 
Polycarp and Irenseus are candidly discussed, and an 
important note on Hippolytus is inserted in connection 
with the latter. That Justin Martyr used the Fourth 
Gospel is regarded as highly probable, and his theory of 
the “Germinal Word” (logos spermatikos) spoken of 
approvingly. Tertullian is given some praise, but is 
compared with Origen, greatly to the advantage of the 
latter. Indeed, it soon becomes apparent that Dr. Far- 
rar’s sympathies are with the Greek and Alexandrian 
types of thought and character. Cyprian is rightly 
described as “a great ecclesiastic rather than a great 
man,” intellectually below Tertullian, whom he echoes. 
The merits of Clement of Alexandria are duly set forth, 
some might say unduly, Origen, that singular com- 
pound of scholarship and mysticism, is also given his 


most eloquent of the Fathers” (II.,526). Very valuable 
notes are interspersed and appended, and the Index and 
Chronological Tables are convenient and accurate. 

The style is that of the author; and, in saying this, 
high praise is intended. However one may differ from 
the author’s estimates in detail, one cannot but regard 
his work as a most valuable contribution to the popular 
study of Church history. It is fascinating very often, 
readable always, accurate in references, and correct in its 
general estimate of the Fathers. Doubtless the author 
meant to make his readers feel, as feel they must after 
reading him, how far below our Lord and his apostles 
the greatest Fathers of the Christian Church necessarily 
stand. Hence we find in the closing paragraph this 
passage from Luther: “What are the saints, compared 
with Christ? They are but shining dewdrops in the 
locks of the bridegroom, entangled among his hair.” 





How to give young children an intelligent view of the 
Bible narrative as a whole, is one of the problems of 
primary religious instruction. This is apart from the 
question of teaching religious truth to children in con- 
nection with the study of particular passages from the 
Bible text. A little work designed for this purpose is 
A Biblical Catechism for Children, by Anna Todd Pad- 
dock and Harriet Palmer Slocum. It is concise, com- 
prehensive, and as simple in language as is consistent 
with an effort to present a complete history from the 
Creation to John’s vision in Patmos, all in about one 
hundred small pages. For home instruction, using a 
few questions daily in connection with systematic Bible- 
reading with a child, it would be an excellent aid to the 
memory. For use in the Sunday-school, in an inter- 
mediate or primary department with subdivided classes, 
a few questions might be given each week as a supple- 
mental or review lesson in connection with the regular 
teaching of the International series. The book is 
divided into forty-eight chapters, from twenty to twenty- 
five questions and answers in each chapter. If in- 
tended to be the primary-class text-book, this would 
give a course for a year, with one Sunday of each 
quarter for review. Any child who could commit to 
memory in catechetical form this excellent summary of 
history would have a connected idea of Bible events and 
characters; and if each child could be present and stu- 
dious at every lesson, the result would be attained. There 
is much to commend in the prominence given to biogra- 
phy,—often a chapter or more upon many of the leading 
characters of the Old Testament. But, as in all Sunday- 
school classes, new scholars must begin at whatever point 
of history the lesson may be; and, with the irregular 
attendance of little children, often unavoidable, this 
catechetical course could not be more continuous than 
any other method. Those who contend that the Inter- 
national lessons are disconnected, might well compare 
the lists of lessons of previous years with the table of 
contents of this little book. Excepting one chapter on 
the ‘‘ interval between the Old and New Testaments,” a 
correct index for the book might be made, selected from 
the titles of the past lessons of the International course. 
Memorizing Scripture texts and passages, the minute 
descriptions, the applications of precept and promise, 
the heart-to-heart fitness of truth so brought out in 
teaching selected portions of the Word, as in the Inter- 
national course, would be the things to be supplied by 
“the discretion of the teacher,” if the catechetical mode 
were adopted. There are loyal teachers, such as those 
who prepared this manual, who could clothe the bare 





full share of praise; while Athanasius is said “ to present 
an example as pure*afid noble as any which the Church 


of God has ever seen since Paul was led forth from his | 


Roman dungeon to his martyr-death” (I., 425). The 


other names are of less importance until that of Basil js | 


reached. Here the estimate is expressed with discrimi- 
nation, as also iu the case of Ambrose. 

More than half of the second volume is devoted to 
Jerome and Augustine. Here the author has probably 
laid himself open to most criticism. As already inti- 


mated, he has less sympathy with Western thought than | 
Jerome’s faults are laid | 


with Alexandrian and Greek. 
bare with perfect frankness, and the tendencies of the 
Augustinian theology deplored rather than described 


or defended. To the man Augustine due praise is given, | 


hut the theologian, the anti-Pelagian, receives scant 
approval, Dr. Farrar says distinctly (II., 451): “Semi- 
Pelagianism, in spite of his arguments, has been and is 
the general doctrine of the Christian Church.” Yet the 
biovraphy is charmingly written. The closing sketch is 
of Chrysostom, who preceded Augustine. 
Father was reserved to the last for artistic reasons, His 
faults as orator and exegete are candidly stated; but he 
Was, as Dr. Farrar says, “ one of the noblest, wisest, and 


Probably this | 


facts with living words and truth warm from their own 


issue, gives in itself an excellent idea of the methods of 
the young pre-Raphaelitism of the present, or second, 
English period. 


The official reports for 1888 again emphasize the fact 
that Germany is the paradise of the bookmaker, the book- 
seller, and the book-reader. During the past year. its 
new publications amounted to seventeen thousand sepa- 
rate works,—an increase of more than a thousand over 
1887, and of more than two thousand over 1886. The 
Publishers’ Circular states that the number of books 
issued in England during 1888 was 6,591,—an increase of 
nearly one thousand over 1887, and that the new Ameri- 
can books published in 1888 were 4,631. The average 
annual publications of France are about 4,000; so that 
Germany publishes more new works each year than do 
England, America, and France together. For this there 
are a number of reasons. Nowhere is so high an esti- 
mation put upon a literary reputation and literary success 
as is done in the Fatherland. It is the principal way of 
securing and holding public prominence. A _profes- 
sional man who is not “ productive” is considered be- 
hind the thought of the age; and the ambition to write a 
book is as pronounced in Germany as the ambition to 
be wealthy is a feature of the American character. The 
large production of new literature is owing in a measure 
also to the intense specialism of German scholarship. 
In each department a hive of specialists is busily at 
work, the result of whose labors are given to the world. 
Then the German is a great book-buyer,—not because he 
is rich, but because he is willing to forgo luxuries which 
others think necessary to their existence, in order to be 
able to have the best works published in his department, 
There are but few educated Germans who have not a 
comparatively complete library in one or another line 
of research. 


It is quite a common mistake to think that the Hebrew 
is a “dead” language. In reality, the number of per- 
sons who understand and speak, at least in a jargon, the 
Hebrew, is probably as great as it was in the days of 
Moses. Of the six and a half million Jews on the globe, 
more than four millions are in South-eastern Europe and 
Western Asia; and for these the Hebrew is not only the 
sole literary language, but, in a more or less perverted 
form, the means of intercommunication. To a much 
greater degree than the Latin was the sacred tongue to 
the Christians of the Middle Ages, does the Hebrew 
occupy this position for this peculiar people. This ex- 
plains the singular phenomenon that of Delitzsch’s He- 
brew translation of the New Testament nearly seventy- 
five thousand copies have found readers among the 
Eastern Jews. The second edition of Salkinson’s He- 
brew version has been issued in two hundred thousand 
copies, which are being used in Jewish mission work. 
Modern Hebrew literature is by no means an insignifi- 
cant matter. Paradise Lost, Walker’s Philosophy oi 
the Plan of Salvation, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, the 
Book of Enoch, Goethe’s Faust, the Quran, and even 
Sue’s Afyst?res de Paris, together with a number of other 
prominent works, have appeared in Hebrew. The peri- 
odical literature, both religious and secular, in both 
classical and jargon Hebrew, is large, and constantly 
increasing. Prominent among them are such as the 
Hammaggid, Hammeliz, Hazefira, which are chiefly news- 
papers, the first two being very influential, with more 
than a local reputation. Scientific orlearned periodicals 
are best represented by Heasiv, edited by Sokolon; 
Hakkerem, by Atlas; Ozar hassifruth, by'Graeber. The 
most recent prominent addition to this class of literature 





| hearts to the heart of a child; but a far greater number 
| need every added help, and all the combined unity of 
purpose and preparation, to keep them from using only 
a skeleton of statements. Much depends on the ques- 
| tion whether the catechetical method should follow or 
precede the use of selected portions of the Word. Those 
who think some preparatory course needful, or an assist- 
ance in teaching Scripture history, will value this Bible 
catechism. (64 inches, paper, pp. 111. Pittsfield: 
For sale by E. T. Slocum. Price, 15 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Cassell’s Magazine of Art, now issued simul- 
taneously in New York and London, is fairly to be con- 
sidered a rival of Mr. Hamerton’s more costly Portfolio, 
| despite the interesting etchings of the latter. The 

Magazine of Art, in addition to timely or valuable 
| articles illustrated in woodcut (like the reproductions 
of Gainsborough, or Sir Joshua, or the portraits of Madox 
Brown, du Maurier, and others, in the May number), 
usually prints one excellent photogravure. Mr. Jacomb- 
| Hood’s Triumph of Spring, the frontispiece of the latest 





is, perhaps,,an encyclopedia of a general character, 
called Haeshkol, and published in Warsaw. Another 
kind of this peculiar literature, namely, contemporary 
Jewish fiction, as used principally for the purpose of 
propagating more modern ideas among the stereo- 
typed and petrified formalism of Oriental Judaism, is 
treated with interesting details by Bernhard Berenson 
in the Andover Review for December, 1888. 


A recent correspondent of The Nation calls attention 
to a subject which has occasionally been mentioned in 
these columns,—the dangers of “‘ process-work ” engrav- 
ing (in periodicals chiefly relyirfg upon woodcuts), as 
likely to cause some deterioration of American art in 
books and magazines. This writer also agrees with The 
Sunday School Times in bewailing the slightly increased 
tendency toward “ scratchy ” or merely suggestive draw- 
ings. with an excess of white space, with no definite or 
detailed effects, and of no fitness to be printed in a page 
with text. On the other hand, he blames Harper’s 
Magazine for an occasional excess of detail in engraving, 
whereby minute and close study is demanded before the 
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patiently made woodcut can tell its story. 
These criticisms are worth noting, but 
American wood-engraving is likely to 
keep its place at the head because no 
other method of illustration so combines 
brilliancy and variety of artistie effect with 
ease and cheapness of mechanical presen- 
tation. The pictures in Life or the inside 
pages of Puck or Judge are merely sug- 
gestive and sketchy, and cannot really 
rise to any art effect; lithography, plain 
or colored, seems at a stand-still, as far 
as books and periodicals are concerned ; 
while steel-engravings, copperplates, pho- 
togravures, and the various heliotype or 
artotype processes, cannot be printed with 
the text, or on a book-press. The woodcut 
at its best, therefore, has a field of its own, 
nor, despite some unfortunate experi- 
menting, does it seem to be losing the 
excellence which has given The Century 
and Harper’s Magazine international fame, 


and which, some months, makes the new | 


Scribner’s the equal or the superior of 
either. Such pictures as those in the 
Royal Academy article or Mr. Johnston’s 
story, in Harper’s for May; the remark- 
able reproductions of photography ‘in 
Scribner’s for the same month; or the 
views and portraits in the Washington 
Centennial number (April) of The Cen- 
tury,—show that we need not fear the de- 
cline of the one graphic art in which 
America leads the world: Line-engrav- 
ing, or cross-hatching, or any combination 
of the two, may be legitimately used, as 
in these instances, if so be that the en- 
graver recognizes the powers and limita- 
tions of the wood, the electrotype plate, 
the ink, and the printing-press. ~ 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
128,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time, The advertis- 
ing rate ts $1.00 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on. 
an. advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, ora uniform amount of space, 
weekly, for a shorter period, the whole to amount 
to not less than one thousand dollars, may have 
such a position in the paper, regularly, as he 
may choose, so far as it will not conflict with 
earlier contracts with other advertisers, nor with 
the Publisher's idea of the general make-up of 
the advertising pages. Ali advertising, however, 
conditioned on anappearance upon the last page, 
will be charged an advance of twenty per cent 
upon the regular rates. 














Horsford’s Acid Phosphate makes delicious 
Jemonade. A teaspoonful added to a glass of 


hot or cold water, and sweetened to the taste, 
will be found refreshing and invigorating. 
WANTED A young man of brains and char- 
* acter to learn the business of 
orcharding on an orchard of 50,000 trees. He needs 
to know ee of Doek-seepin + ® practical 
experience in farming, and love of 
business life. es pinion aiewmris 
P. 8.—One constitutionally tired will not answer. 


Address at once, with references, JOHN B. 
Pres’t Ct. Valley Orchard Co., Box 750, New Briteoe 




















THE BRIGHT ARRAY, by Lowry and 
Doane, is the newest Sunday-school Song 
Book, and is sure to become one of the most 
popular, 192 pages attractively gotten up. 
! 30 per 100, in boards. A sample in paper 
sent on receipt of 25 cents, 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 


THE ILLUSTRATOR 


Valuable commentary on 8. 8. lessons and Y. P. S. 
C.E. to ‘ics, Editor, Mrs, A. C. Morrow, * Among the 
best religious writers of the day.” 6 cts. a copy: 60 
cts.ayear. T.J. MORROW. MINNKAPOLIS. MINN. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO.., 
Publishers, 13 Astor 

















‘““OXFORD” 


Teachers’ Bibles 
T. NELSON & SONS, 33 Easi 17th St., 


oF 
CARDS, 12 designs. Size, 55x! 





From the Rev. WARREN RANDOLPH, D.D., Secretary 
of the International Lesson Committee. 

“Tf a choicer book on the teacher’s work has been 

issued, I have not seen it. Teachers in general, and 

the Sunday-school world in particular, ought to thank 

you for the invaluable service you have rendered.” 


TEACHING AND TEACHERS. 


Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times can have a 
copy of Dr. Trumbull’s book, ‘Teaching and Teachers,” sent to 
him for examination, the publisher paying the postage. After 
looking over the book, the subscriber may either retain it and 
remit the price ($1.00), or return it, paying the cost of return 
postage, which is fourteen cents. 
say: In accordance with your offer, please send me a copy of 
“Teaching and Teachers” for examination. 


In writing, you may simply 


From the Rey. F. N. PELouBErT. 


“'The book is exactly one which I need; and I feel 
sure that it will meet the wants of a great many teach- 
ers, There are very few whom it would not make bet- 
ter teachers. It grows upon me that it is the right 
book, at the right time, and most excellently adap 
to help our teachers do better work.” 





One copy of the book mailed, . . 


Five or more copies to one address (each) .60 
Express charges prepaid, 


$1.00 





Address, 
P. O. Box 1550. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Wainut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








It is universally conceded that BIG- 
LOW & MAIN’S Sunday-school Song Books 
ean always be relied upon. BRIGHT AB- 
RAY is the newest. if you want a New 
Song Book, try it. 192 pages. $30 per 100, 
in boards. A paper book sent on receipt of 
25 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York. 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO, 


site ne DIARY 


DAUCHTERS'’ 


A BOOK OF RELICIOUS THEMES, MEDI- 
TATIONS AND INCIDENTS. 
A Very Valuable Help to all Beligious Workers. 
If the Di kept faithfully, its owner will be 
ms for 9 Led of to say at ise meeting that will 
de profitable to others present. Circular con’ 
particulars, price, &c., mailed free. 
CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 614 Arch 8t., Philadelphia. 
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ETHICS OF MARRIAGE. 


By H.S. Pomeroy, M.D. Introduction by the Rev. J.T. 
DuryYEa, D.D.,of Boston, It decries “THE American 
sin.” Chicago Journal says: “To the earnest man and 
woman everywhere this book is as a voice from 
heaven.” 12mo, cloth, 190 pages. Price, $1.00. Appen- 
dix showing lawsof the states regarding certain forms 
of crime, Send for circular. 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


MINISTER'S POCKET RITUAL 


re Lessons and Forms of Service 

for Marriage,Oonfirmation, The Lord’s Supper, Visitation 

of Sick, Burial of Dead, Dedications, Ordinations. Instal- 

lations, 5S tions on various services For all denomi- 

nations. By Rev. Hiram Muttison, D.D, 12 mo. Limp 

Morocco,$1; Limp Muslin, 50c, M onreceipt of price. 

PERKINPINE & HIGGINS, 914 Arch St., Philada. 

ROFITS IN POULTRY. A book of 256 pp., 

100 illustrations, Free to any one sending 50 cents 

for four months’ trial subscri ption to the American 

Agriculturist. See large adv. in previous issue. AMERI- 
CAN AGRICULTURIST, 751 Broadway, New York. 


400 000 eriodical in the world. 

r) hila. Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal and Practical Mousekeeper.”’ s@°Sam- 
ple copies free. CURTIS PUB. CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Thelargest circulation of any 
“The 








X7ANTED at once, everywhere, an agent, 
man or woman. Profitable business. Lib- 

eral pay. All time not necessary. Special inducementto 
teachers and students for summer. Give refer- 
ences. R. H. WooDWARD & Cu., Pubs., Baltimore, Md, 
3 ‘or 1889, cloth 40c., paper 30c., either English, 
erman, or Danish; and the Susacuac Spool- 
Holier. Send l0c. The Book Antiquary, Easton, Pa. 


Send for: ur NEW CATALOGUE 
L just vut. The largest, the best, the 
cheapest line in the market. 
KS D. R. NIVER PUB. CO., 
. Albany, N. Y. 
NY PARENT who has 
OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN 

($1.00 a vear) may in time count on larger men and 
women well acquainted with menandthings. Speci- 

men copy,5cents. D, LotHrop Company, Boston. 
Sunday-school Supplies. See 
our udvertisement in last week’s Sun- 
day School Times. GOODENOUGH 


& WOGLOM CO., 122 Nassau STREET, NEW YORK. 


OLDEN TEXT DESIGNS FOR THE 
SUNDAY-SCHOUL. Prices reduced. In- 
teresting and instruc ive. For full particulars, send 
stamped envelope with your address to the publisher, 
Wa. H HART, Jr., 24- Chestnut Street. Phila., Pa. 





SPECIALTIES BY MAIL: Huntingupand 
fort Books out of print or scarce; Daily Words 














for our 56-page catalogue of 





~ CHOIR LEADERS 





° 
Send 19 cents fora sample copy of the Musical Vis- 
| jtor, containing anthems. 


THE JOMN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


Best hymns and tunes for chucch worship 
you want soul-stirring music? You do? Then 


NA SANCTORUM. 
i) G ad Hallelajahs or Songs of Triumph 


are the bocks to buy. Price,35cts each ; 83.60 perdoz.: 








REWARD inches, 16 cents per dozen : $1.00 per 


100, Address. J. 8. OGILVIE, 57 L.ose st., New York. 


830 oper 100. 
T. T. TASKER, Sr., Pub., 921 Arou Street, Phila., Pa. 


HULL’S 


Children’s Day Service 


No. 5. Is Now Ready ! 1889. 


Wothing like cheerful and appropriate music to 
make Children’s Day a success. 
Both words and music written especially for this 
service, and are eminently adapted to the occasion. 
“No. 5” is regarded as the best of the series. 
Price, $4 per hundred. . mail, posipaid, 6 cents 
each; 60 cents per dozen; $4.60 per hundred. 
Back numbersalways on hand; price,same as above, 
One each, of Nos. 1, 2,3, and 4, mailed on receipt ot 
15 cents. All five numbers, 20 cents. 


Address, ASA HULL, Publisher, 
150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


AN ATTRACTIVE MUSICAL SERVICE 
FOR 
Children’s Day and Flower Sunday. 


FLORAL PRAISE, No. 7. 


By HUBERT P, MAIN. 


New Songs, Scripture Selections, and Appropriate 
Recitations. 16 pages. 


Price, $4 per 100; 5 cents each by mail. 
Previous issues, Nos, 1 to 6, at same price. 


BIGLOW & MAIN,-76 E. Ninth St., New York. 
81 Randolph Street, Chicago. 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICES. 


BEAUTIFUL THINGS. 
By B. U. Winslow. $2.20 per hundred, postpaid. 


ANNIVERSARY MUSIC. 


As used at the sixtieth anniversary ofthe Brooklyn 
Sunday School Union. §2.20 per hundred, postpaid. 














Also, all the new services issued by the various 
publishers. We keep them all, and sell at the 
publishers’ lowest rates. 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 
Vil Broadway, New York City. 


GEMS FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


Numbers 1, 2, and 3 contain Music, Recitations, Dia- 
logues, properly diagrammed, and specially pees 
Jor Children’s Day. Each contains 40 pages, Price, 
each, 2 cents, 


GEMS FOR THE WORKMEN; 


or, How to Have a good Sunday-School. 

It is full of suggestions on how to do the practical 
work of the Sunday-school. 44 pages. Price, 20 cents. 
J. N. WELLIVER, Lock Haven, Pa.; or, 
F.B. CLEGG, Pub., 1018 Arch St.,Phila., Pa. 


HILDREN’S DAY! 
GOSPEL OF THE BIRDS, 


By Rev. E. 8. Lorenz, A. M. 

Words by Miss Owens. Wholly New, Bright, 
Attractive. Best yet made. Prices: 6 cts. each; 
45 cts. per dozen; $3.00 per hundred, by express; 
$3.60 per hundred, by mail. Address the publisher. 

W.J. SHUEY, Dayton, Ohio, 
or Warp & Drummonp, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 











PILGRIM Services for Children’s Day. 
By M. C. Hazard and John W. Tu 
BIBLE CHILOREN, No. XI. ¢,'conts.eech; 
’ ° * #4 per 109 copies. 
ORIGINAL music and hymns edited by J. W. 
TUFTS. SELECTED music and hymns, 
III. Children and the Kingdom (original). 
VI. The Child in the Jemple (original), 

SS | Jesus, the Good Shepherd (selected), 
Cong’! S. 8. & Pub. society, Boston and Chicago. 


OWtrEN HYMNS, TUNES, AND CAROLS 
| AND for the Sunday--chool, ete. Over 
| REAPIN 24,00 copies sold from proof-sheets 
| alone. 35c. postpaid. By express, $3.60 per dnz.; $80 per 

100. J. H, Kurzenknabe & Sons, Harrisburg, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


Two 
Editions 














Tnducements to schools and churches, | 


CONCERT EXERCIVE FREE, Send your ad- 
| dress to 3.8. gt tary ublisher. 


| 7 Rose Street, New York. 
|— ennai - Ba at dh J dnd Rie 


MEMORIAL, COMMENCEMENT, 
EXHIBITION, ANNIVERSARY, 


And all Frestivan Day Music. can cortainly be prot 
cured of Ditson Company. Send freely for lists, de- 
scriptions, and advice. 


Octavo Music. 


We cannot too strongly recommend our Octave 
Pieces, 6,000 in number. Ali are most carefull 
selected, as containing the best Anthems, Glees, 
Choruses, Quartets, and Sacred Selections, More 
expensive to publish than sheet music, we still 
sell them for the low price of 5 to 10 cents each, 


School Teachers 


will find numerous Concert and Exhibition Songs 
in our well-made School Song Collections, of 
which some of the newest are ** United 
Voices ”’ (50 cts., $4.80 doz), * Children’s 
School Songs *’ (35 cts., $3.60 Leet | “* Kine 
dergarten and Primary School Songs” 
30 cis., $3.00 doz.), and “*Songs and Games 
‘or Little Ones ”’ ($2.00). 


Books for Social Singing 

have many effective Songs and Choruses, as 
* College Songs” (50 cts.), ** War Songs” 
(50 cts.), “Jubilee and Plantation Songs” 
(30 cts.), ** American Male Choir ’’. ($1.00), 
“Temperance Rallying Songs ”’ (35 cts.), 
**Memorial Day Songs and Hymnus” 
(25 cts.). 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston, 


C. H. Dirson & Co,, 867 Broadway, New York, — 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS : 


Gathered Jewels, No. 2, 


Is NOW READY. 

Edited by W. A. Ogden, who has gathered in the 
choicest gems from every desirable source. 

The standard songs of to-day are among the earlier 
productions of their respective authors, These 
Jewels are not, however, gathered alone from 
standard sources. ; 


GATHERED JEWELS, No. 2, 


contains variety, character, and merit of the highest 
order, and, moreover, spiritual food for the young, 
Buy it, try it, and teil others shout it. 192 pages, 

r 100, in boards. Sample copy. in boards, sent 
postpaid on receipt of 25-cents. Address, 


W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, Toledo, O04 


THE CHILD-COUNSELOR ! 
A FEAST OF FLOWERS! 
CHILDREN OF ZION! 


Three beautiful Children’s Day Services. Hay- 
ing appropriate Music, Readings, and Recitations, 


By MRS. F. G. BURROUGHS. 


The first mentioned is new this year, Price, @ 
cents per copy; $4.00 per one hundred, 
Sample copy of the three mailed on receipt of 10 cts, 


JOHN J. HOOD, ena ss. 

THE BRIGHT ARRAY contains 192 pages 
of new Sunday-school Songs, by Lowry, 
Doane, Sankey, Stebbins, Sweney, Kirk: 
patrick, Main, Danks, and others, Great 
excellence and variety is thus secured, 
Price, in boards, $30 per 100. A copy iz 
paper sent on receipt of 26 cents. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Sth St., New York. 
‘81 RANDOLPH STREET, CHICAGO. 
FOR CHILDREN’S DAY. 


OPEN DOORS: 
A MISSIONARY CONCERT EXERCISE ror SUNDAY SCHOOLS, 
Argument, Incident and Appeal in Poetry and 
Song—a beautiful Service. 

Price 5 cts.; 60 cts. per dozen, post-paid; $4.00 
per 100 not prepaid. Address 

FILLMORE BROS., CINCINNATI, O. OF 
WARD & DRUMMOND. New Yorn City 


Dr. Frank Liszt,the great 

A Musical Treasure... pianist of modern dimes 

says the Hallet & Davis piano “is the most admé 
rable instrument manufactured.” Come hear it. 

m. M. SIMPSON, 1123 ChestnutSt., Phila. 


CHURCH HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston 


invite the attention of Organist 


and Church Committees to thell 
Descriptive Circulars, which are 

sent free on application, 
; 9 ; For a Bargain in 4 Fine Pipe Orzan, ad 
RG A dress MU..LEK UKGAN Ou., MAGUERSTOWN, Md 


ORGANS mt 


ON’T BUY till seeing the catalogue of Bux 
D DETT OR@AN Co., Limited, Erie, Pa. 
wo ON meth tls ‘Ames. 


IBERAL SALARY 074 EXPENSES ot 

















Great installment offer, Send foi 
illustrated catalogue. Malied fre 
to any address b 

CORNISH & CO., 
Washington, N. J. 











a 0 our ce tor 

gents tosell books on our p)an re Ems cae 

also, without corn shee Tall pactionlage will come 
‘i ou! ere, culars 8 

you, JOHN O. WINSTON & 06. Philada. or Chicago. 


00 00 A MONTH can be made 
$75.22 to $250.22 working for us, a eye ot 
ferred who can furnish a horse and give their whole 
time to the business. Spare moments may be profitabl 
employedalso. A few vacancies in towns¢ cities. B, F. 
JOHNSON & CO., Pubs., 1009 Main St.. Richmond. Va. 


WANTED! SALESMEN 


who can give good referenc:'s and furnish security. 
Salary guaranteed. Address SUBSCRIPTION DEPT,, 
Dopp, MEaD. & CoMPaNny. 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 








Agents wanted ot 

womte won” LIVING LEADERS x. WORLD. 
Graph c biographies of Sovereigns, Statesmen, 
etc Elegantiv illustrated. A masterly work. 

J. W. KEELER & €0., Philadelphia, Pa, 


‘AGENTS WANTED fi ING noox, 
* The Chris'ian’s Legacy.’’ 


Send for Circulars. 41,000 in cash prizes offered, 
Ww. 


sly Week £ J. HOLLAN!),150 Nassau St., N. Y. 
ANTE 


AN INTELLIGENT LADY 
Business 1 ght and 





HILDREN @ No.1. A delightful nrogram,16 pp, 
DAY songs, etc. Two add tional pp re, 

H ORAL ©& citations, by Joshu  Sinithand Al- 
fred Beirly. Sample.éc. R. R. MeVabe & Co., Chicaga. 


in every town. We pay salary, 
Jeasant. €, B, Beae», 
SF Pab.,, 315 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
| 6000 WAGES ‘uaranteed, in light and agree 
i 


able business. A: dress for pare 


ticulars. R. 8. PEALE, Puo., Drawer D, Chicago. 
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yYUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES is published weekly 
at the following rates, which include postage : 


ONE COPY, $2.00& year. The same price percopy 
for ay number of copies less than five. To a new 
subscriber, half price ($1.00). 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
de | $1.00a year. To new subscribers, half price (50 


eents . 
CLUB RATES. 


When the teachers of a school unite in subscribing 
for a number of copies, they can have the paper atthe 
following low rates: 


FIVE TO NINE COPIES, one year, $1.50 each for old 
subscribers, and half price (75 cents) for new. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than five. 


TEN OR MORE COPIES, one year, $1.00 each for 
old subscribers, and half price (50cents)fornew. The 
total number of both old and new together to be not 
less than ten. 

If a school bas had a club at a higher rate, and 
wishes, upon renewing, to form a larger one ata lower 
rate, itis of course free to do so. 


FOR SMALL SCHOOLS. By an equitable plan, the 
Smalier schools, which can not well form large clubs, 
have the benefit of the very lowest club rate. It pro- 
vides that when the entire force of teachers in any 
tchool is less than ten, the club rate to such school 
BALL be $1.00 each for old subscribers, and half price 
(50 cents) for new, on condition that the order for the 
popes? be accompanied 4 a statement that the num- 

r of copies ordered in the club is not less than the 
full number of teachers inthe school. This does not 
mean that every /eacher_ must actually be asubscriber, 
butthat the number of copies ordered must not be 
less than the full number of teachers. Persons who 
are not teachers may be asked to join the club, i¥ or- 
der to secure the required number, Any numb tof 
copies in excess of the required number may be wab- 
scribed for at the same time. Teachers belonginy tothe 
same household may be counted as ONE in making such 
a statement of the number of teachers in a school. For 
example: If the.e are seven teachers in a school, two 
of whom belong to one household, and three to an- 
a, the club subscription need not be for morethan 

ur copies, in order to secure the low rate, 


' WHO ARE ‘“‘NEW’’ SUBSCRIBERS? By anew sub- 
scriber is meant one who has not taken the paper at 
any time during the past two years. 

he shifting of a subscriptior from one member of 
a household to another in order to get the reduction 
offered to new subscribers is not allowable, although 
new additional subscriptions by or for other members 
of the househoid will be taken at the half rate. 


FREE COPIES TOCLUB ORGANIZERS. Any person 
forming a club of either grade, whether of old or new 
subscribers, is entitled to an additional eopy free, 
excepting in the case of any club for less than ten 
copies formed on the “Small School” plan (given 
above). A second free copy will be allowed when a 
club numbers forty; a third copy when it numbers 
sixty, and so on. ‘ 


HOW CLUB PAPERS ARE MAILED, The papers for 
a club will be sent either to the individual addresses of 
the-members, or in a package to one address, accord- 
ing to the preference of subscribers, The papers fora 
club should all go to one post-office, although in cases 
where a portion of the teachers of a school get their 
mail matter from one post-office, and others in the 
same school get theirs from another, the papers will 
be sent accordingly. 

Different schools are not to unite in the forming ofa 
club, but each school should have its own club, at 
whatever price the number of comet taken entitles it, 
" the name of the school should be mentioned in 
the order. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, each subscriber 
paying pro rata for the time that he is to receive the 


r. 

Peibscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
Which it has been sent, All addresses should includ 


Over 25 Pounds Gainin Ten Weeks. 
Experience of a Prominent Citizen. 


Tuer CaLirornia SOCIETY FOR THE 
SUPPRESSION OF VICE, 
San Francisco, July 7th, 1886. 


I took a severe cold upon 
my chest and lungs and did 
not give it proper attention ; 
it developed into bronchitis, 
and in the fall of the same 
year I was threatened with 
consumption. Physicians or- 
dered me to a more congeni- 
al climate, and Icame to San 
Franeciseo. Soon after my 
arrival I commenced taking 
Seott’s Emulsion of Cod Liver 
Oil with Hypophosphites reg- 
ularly three times a day. In 
ten weeks my avoirdupois 
went from 155 to 180 pounds 
and over; the cough mean- 
time ceased. C.R. BENNETT. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUCCISTS. 




















25 HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 
T BEER 
“ROO | 
IN LIQUID NO BOILING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS 
U, WES FIVE CALLOVE 


LE VUJ “VO LK i 


Roo T 
BEER 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMY 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. TRY ITE 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it, 
c.E. HIRES. PHILADELPHIA. 


BAKER’s 


BREAKFAST COCOA 


Delicious, nourishing, absolutely pure. Costing less 
than one cent a cup. 














‘both county and state. 

If aclub subscription is renewed by some other per- 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the —. by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last year DY...........000 Tn a, GE 


THE HALF-RATE PLAN has been adopted because 
of the belief that no more judicious advertising outlay 
could be made than that for securing a fair trial of the 
paper, A new subscriber is entitled to the half rate 
for one year oniy. 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The pa- 
pers for a club will invariably be discontinued at the 
expiration of the subscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the 
able all the teachers of a school to exam 
sent free, upon application, 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


Messrs. Hodder an‘ Stoughton, 27 Paternoster Row, 
London, E. C., will receive yearly or half-yearly sub- 
scriptions for The Sunday School Times (the paper to 
be sent, postpaid, direct from Philadelphia to the sub- 
scribers) at the following rates :— 

From 1 to4 copies, 10s. 
“ 6§to9 6d 83.6 


aper to en. 
e it, will be 


each. 
ae 


10 copies and upwards, 7s.6d,. “ 
To secure the above rates for five or more copies, the 
pers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
gosee to one address, whichever may be preferred 
y the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 
P. 0. Box 1550. 





GROFT & ALLEN’S 


BREAKFAST PHILADELPHIA, 


RE TEST of Seal Brand Coffee. 
Send 6 cents for }Ib sample. 


@ CHASE & SANBORN, Boston, Mass. 
BEST |THE PERFECTION 


Absolutely Pure 






ta ene Sood, 
ante Fre, Woslricts -o 
al 


). Palmer, Mass. 





Perforated 


LIGHT and Self 
SI Waste Consuming CANDLES are 
and NO | unequaled. ‘cE BROTHERS, 
DRIP § PWhiladelphia,SoleAg tsUnitedStates 


ASK FOR 
PROCTER & GAMBLE’S VEGETABLE GLYCERINE. 


INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. 


ing, always . Put up in ib 
ED copa at: STEEN WHITMAN & SON, 
venters only manuliacturers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











SAVING LABOR, CLEANLINESS, 
DURABILITY & CHEAPNESS, UNEQUALLED.| 
No Opor WHEN HEATED. 


Sel 3 a geen ae 
BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 
Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 

and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 

Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 























LADIES! (3333 = 


Selected by mail. New 

styles, perfect, full length. 

Handsome Golds IZc. a roll, 

LustresGc. Damasks 18c. Heavy Embossed Golds 35c 

Send 10c. for Postage stating papers wanted and will send 
to any address in 8. les with bord to 


.8., P match, 
A. L. Diament & Co., *22%.2erke Stee 


PANELED METAL CEILINGS 


The best for chur~bes, stores, or residences. Send for 
circular. Give measures for an estimate. H.S, NOR- 
THROP, corner Centre and FranklinSts., New York. 


TOOL PALMER, CUNNINGHAM, & CO., 


Limited, 607 Market St., 
Send 25 cents for illustrated catalogue. 





PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


and all shoes that have his name and price stamped 
on the bottom, are the 
BEST IN THE WORLD. 


IT STANDS AT THE HEAD. 








What Scott's Emulsion Has Done! | 
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Over 14 Millions Sold 
this Country Alone. 
he Best Fitting and 


Best Wearing Corset 
Eyer Made. 
OLD EVERYWHERE. 





GOOD SENSE 


Corveno GORSET WAISTS 





PERFECT FIT for ALL AGES. 


y) 


if 
i 


\O thy v 
\ dapper 


att | 


5 
85 


i f 


Buttons at Front— 
instead of Clasps. 
Children—.50 .70 


Misses—.70 .75 80 | 
Young Ladies-1,00 1.10 


FERRIS BROS., Cane ey | 
Manufacturers, Pf eal tii y 
841 Broadway = | 
New York. = (ES 
MARSHALL FIELD & CO., CHICACO, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


For Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS 








BALL’S CORSETS are Boned With KABO 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
CHicaco Corset Coa. 
CHICACO and NEW YORK. 





Dr. WARNER’S CELEBRATED CORA- 
LINE CorsETs are the best. Over 14 mil- 
lions sold in this country alone. 





PANT-STRETCHERS, FREE 


Send 12c. for postace and packing. Best invention 
for taking out wrinkles and vagzing at the Knees. For 
6c. additional, if mention is made of this paper, we 
will send full line of samples of custom clothing, 
48-inch tape, and full directions. BAW STATE 
PANTS CO., 34 Hawley Street, Boston. 








EVERYTHING TO EAT, WEAR, OR USE, 


At prices that will interest you. Send 10 Cents, 





WORTH REPEATING. 


A GOOD CONFESSION. 


[By F. W. Faber.] 





The chains that have bound me are flung to the 
wind, 
By the mercy of God the poor slave is set 


ree; 

And the strong grace of heaven breathes fresh 
o’er the mind, 

Like the bright winds of summer that glad- 
den the sea. 


There was nought in God’s world half so dark 
or so vile 
As the sin and the bondage that fettered my 


soul ; 

There was naught half so base as the malice 
and guile 

Of my ‘wo sordid passions, or Satan’s con- 
trol, 


For years I have borne about hell in my breast ; 

When I thought of my God it was nothing 
but gloom ; 

Day brought me no pleasure, night gave me no 


rest, 
There was still the grim shadow of horrible 
doom. 


It seemed as if nothing less likely could be,« 

Than that light should break on a dungeon 
so deep ; 

To create a new world were less hard than to 


ree 
The slave from his bondage, the soul from its 
sleep. 


But the word has gone forth, and said, “ Let 
there be light.’ 

And it flashed through my soul like a sharp 
passing smart, 

One =a my Saviour, and all the dark 
night, 

Like a dream scarce remembered, was gone 
from my heart. 


I cried out for mercy, and fell on my knees, 
And confessed while my heart with keen sor- 
row was wrung; 
’Twas the labor of minutes, and years of disease 
Fell as fast from my soul as the words from 
my tongue. 


And ws blest be God and the sweet Lord who 


ied, 
No deer on the mountain, no bird in the sky, 
No bright wave that leaps o’er the dark bound- 
ing tide, 
Is a creature so free or so happy as I. 


All hail, then, all hail to the dear precious 
blood 


That hath worked these sweet wonders of 
mercy in me. 
May each ty! countless numbers throng down 
to its flood, 
_ And God have his glory, and sinners go frees 





IF HE HAD KNOWN. 


[ Alice Wellington Rollins, in Lippincott’s Magazine. ] 


He would never have married her. That 
is easily granted. No man in his senses, 
if he actually knew that the woman charm- 
ing him at the moment would be in five 
years a constant burden of weariness to 
him, would marry her. It is easy to ac- 
knowledge what he would not have done 
‘“‘if he had known; ” but did it ever occur 
to you to speculate as to what he would 
have done? It is barely possible that, 
“knowing” it would never do to yield to 
temptation and marry “her,” he would 
have gone and married Amanda Bliss, who 
in five years would have made his life a 
horror, instead of a mere weariness. Some- 
how, we always take it for granted that “ if 
he had known” the serious consequences 
of one set of actions, he would have chosen 
to do something else superlatively wise ; 
which would be all very well if there were 
but two alternatives. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, there is not one set leading to all that 
is bad, and another set conducive to all 
that is heavenly and desirable. 

Where so many courses of action are 
open to us, it is the simplest philosophy in 
the world to reflect, when what we have 
done has proved amiss, that perhaps, “if 
we had only known,” we might, in the 
very eagerness of effort to avoid this par- 
ticular Scylla, have slipped into a much 
more terrible Charybdis. Even granting 
thatthe popular phrase “if he had known” 
implies that he would have known what 
was wise as well as what was foolish,— 
which it does not by any means imply as 
we commonly use it,—even then I cannot 
see but what life would still be “ all a mud- 
dle.” For “if he had known,” not only 
that to marry “ her” would be a weariness, 
and to marry Amanda Bliss would be a 
horror, but that to marry Margaret Lewis 
would be the entirely correct thing, you 
see his knowing so much would, of course, 
imply that in such a scheme of creation 
the rest of us would also know a thing or 
‘wo. “If he had known ” that Margaret 
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tirely happy, she might also have “known” 
that he was to prove a spendthrift or a brute. 
His knowing that she was perfectly ad- 
mirable would not avail him, because from 
her knowing that he was not, she would 
never have had him. No; I cannot see 
that even omniscience would be any better 
adapted to the needs of human ‘nature, 
than our present partial i ignorance. 

For instance, “if he had known” that 
that long walk in the rain without any 
umbrella would have brought on the ter- 
rible rheumatic fever, which laid him up 
for three months, he "certainly would not 
have persisted in the walk. But that he 
knew enough not to walk in the rain, 
would not by any means necessitate his 
knowing enough to go directly home, 
change his. wet clothing, and sit down 
before a fire. No; he would probably, in 
the pride of his wisdom, have stepped, to 
wait till the rain was over, into a corner 
grocery where a child lay upstairs ill with 
small-pox. And he would have caught 
the small-pox, and gone home, after the 
rain was over, and died of it. it is much 
worse to die than even to have rheumatic 
fever. So, “if he had known,” it would 
not have helped him much. © 

If he had known that the editor, all the 
editors, would immediately—no, not im- 
mediately, but after keeping him waiting 
for several months—reject his article, he 
certainly would not have taken the trouble 
to write it. But if he hadn’t,—hadn’t 
written a hundred other articles eventually 
rejected,—he would never have gained the 
discipline of practice, and effort in com- 
position and style, which gave him in ten 
years the whip-hand over all the editors in 
the country, and which made him, in ten 
years more, himself an editor. 

If he had known that Jones would lose 
the silk umbrella he lent him, I am afraid 
he would not have lent it, and so saved 
the umbrella. But then he would have 
lost the much finer one, with the handsome 
tiger-eye handle, that Jones sent him, with 
many apologies, in recompense. I grant 
that this is an extreme case, Still, it is 
within the range of possibilities. 

If he had known that the plum-pudding 
at dinner would disagree with him so, he 
would not have touched it. But then he 
would have lost the plum-pudding. A 
mild pain, alleviated with a glass of some- 
thing ayreeably warm, is not half so bad 
as a: plum- -pudding i is good. I have always 
believed that if we lived in Alice’s Look- 
ing-Glass Country, where all things werg 
reversed from their natural order here, 
and could have our plum-pudding as a 
reward after the pain, instead of the pain 
as a penalty after the plum-pudding, we 
shoul! bear the ills of life much more 
philosuphically. Why should mere re- 
versal of the order so upset our equanim- 
ity as to make us scream, as we writhe 
with the torments of indigestion, “If I 
had only known”? I even know of one 
heroic lady who exclaimed, in the very 
midst of her torture, “I don’ t care! it was 
worth it.” No; if we had known, a good 
many of us would still have eaten the 
ane ook and the rest of us would 

ave been sulky all the next day because 
we had had to have the wisdom not to eat 
any of it. 

If we had known, we certainly should 
not have put Johnny to school where the 
sudden and long illness of the master 
obliged them to close the school, so that 
the boys lost three months of instruction. 
But then, knowing this, we might have 

ut Johnny at a boarding-school, where, 
in spite of repeated warnings about the 
drainage, the principals would not close 
the school long enough to make repairs; 
so that Johnny would have caught the 
scarlet-fever, and died in three days, Ah, 
John! it is the puzzle of my life to know 
just what to do with you; but I recognize 
the fact that unless I could know abso- 
lutely everything that is best for you, it is 
a-mercy, both for you and for me, that [ 
do’not know any more than I do about 
what is going to be bad for you. “If I 
had known” all about the schoo! that was 
closed, and the school that was not closed, 
I might still have sent you, in over-care- 
fulness, to a school where some evil asso- 
ciate would have wrecked my joy in you 
even more terribly than scarlet-fever. 

_ If he had known that Smith and Brown 
were at deadly enmity with each other, he 
would never have invited them to the same 
dinner-party. But if he hadn’t, he would 
have lost the pleasure, which is now a de- 
lightful remembrance of the evening, of 
having innocently provided an opportunity 
which enabled two good friends who had 
hopelessly quarreled with each other, to 
tind out that it had all been a mistake. 


stock was to fall so frightfully in three 
days, he would never have bought any of 
it. But if he hadn’t, he would have lost 
the benefit of the warning that made him 
abjure speculation then and there forever. 
If I knew that the editor who will soon 
be looking over these pages would treat 
them with unmitigated contempt, I cer- 
tainly should not bother myself about 
them. And I should thereby have lost 
the pleasant sensation with which I have 
fortified my soul in thinking it all out, by 
convincing myself that the partial igno- 
rance with which poor human nature has 
been endowed, is infinitely better adapted 
to its limitations than partial knowledge 
would have been. 

If he had known that the career of dis- 
sipation on which he was fairly launched 
would eventually wreck his whole happi- 
ness, mental, physical, and moral, and the 
happiness of mother, sister, and wife, he 
—ah! but he did know that, God has 
not left 1 us in ignorance 80 fatal a as that. 





WANAMAKER'S. 


OuT OF TOWN FRIENDS CAN GET CATALOGUE No. 26 
for the present Spring and Summer by a request sent 
through the mail, and by the same means “A Short 
Descriptive List of Books at Wanamaker Prices” 
may also be had. 

A 8UGGESTIVE BIT ABOUT GINGHAMS, SNIPPED 
from the Kvening Telegraph: 


“There is said to be quite a fad for Ginghams for 
use at country resorts during the Summer. Many 
women are having as tmany as fifteen or twenty 
pote grt made up of these cheap but pretty goods for 
such we; 


No veonthar, A sensible stuff and pretty. The mar- 
vel is how the loom-men get so many beautiful pat- 
terns. We've more than a thousand distinct styles of 
Ginghams—the best of Scotland and New England— 
the cheapest in Philadelphia. 

FANCY SILK STRIPED COMBINATION MOHAIRS GO 
to 75c. Plain to match, 

75c Fancy Plaid and Striped Moha'rs go to 60c. 

Full assortment of shades in Glac6é Mohairs and 
Brilliantines at 50c to $1. 

BLACK LOOPED EDGE RIBBON, EQUALLY DESIRABLE 
for hats or dresses. We have a corner on it—but the 
bears make the prices—half: 

14 244 inch, 20c 


inch, 12c 
Laer 15¢ 334 inch, 30¢ 

Fancy iibbo 8 at 25c, worth 50. Colors enough to 
wee, Dut choice ‘enough to please, and cheap enough to 
charm, 
wieeaee feet of counter space for Ribbons, 100 more for 

owers 

Book NEWS FoR MAy IS READY, WITH A SPIRITED 
picture of Count Tolstoi—one of the most talked 
about of modern writers. 

Whoever gy ants to get an inkling of books as they 
come from” the press—hint qacnen to guess from 
whether to read or not—needs Book NEws. It is 
made for just such people. It is eyes for them, It 
does the rummaging Vaal — “turning and weighing 
of worth for them. What lls is as @ book-wise 
friend would tell it. No BB ond It don’t so much 
try to say whether the ay is ave to be ap- 
proved as to say just what t ook is. ne person 
may seen that which soothes will praise.’ From 

what Book News yey you’ll know whether the book 
will be bad or ang 

And you'll know the fair price—a money saving 
thing to know in most bookstores. 

5c a copy, 60c a year. 

JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Philadelphia. 














The a & Conard Co's ROSES and SEEDS . 


Largest — eereny in America. Over Five Hundred jinest varieties of ROSES, all the 
Choicest New and Standard Sorts in mai/ and e+ 
Wa press sizes to suit all wants. Our NEW GUIDE, 110 
pages, elegantly illustrated, is sent FREE TO ALL 
who write forit. It describes and TELLS HOW TO 
GROW over two thousand finest varieties of 
ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, and CLIMBIN® 
VINES, New Summer FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES, 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS, The WONDERFUL NEW MOON 
FLOWERS, and the choicest NEW and RARE 












60 Large Greenhouses 
for Roses Alone. 


THE DINGEE & 


FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. 
Guaranteed. 
have our New Guide before buying, Send for it—/ree. Address 


0 NARD CO., *",2ge"*"¢ West Grove,’ Pa. 


Satisfaction 
If you plant ANYTHING, it will pay you to 








FITS! 


They say we give the whole trade fits ; 
That all our Specialties are hits ; 

Our Fits they suit, our Suits they fit; 
And that’s the long and short of it. 


‘he Famous Custom-made 

Piymouth Rock $3, $4, 

and $5 Pants, first send 6 

cents, for which we will mail you 20 samples, self- 

measurement blanks, and linen tape measure, pro- 

vided you MENTION THIS PAPER; or, if you 

cannot wait for samples, tell us about the color pre- 

ferred, with waist, inside leg, and hip measures, 

remit $3, torether with 35 cents to cover cost of ex- 

pressage or postage, and we will forward the goods 

eT ene to any address in the U. 8., guaranteeing safe 

pied and entire satisfaction or money refunded, 

mber, also, that we make to your order, Full 

str 322 25, $16.75, $20.50 ; Overcoats, ad H and that 

for any cause we refund mone at buyer’s request, 

upon return of goods, or make alterations or new gar- 
ments free of extra charge. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 


Address all mail to 


Il to 17 Eliot St., or 18 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH OFFICES,—285 Breatwas. New 
York; Burnside Building, Worcester, 
Maxs.: Gilmore House, Springfield, Mass. ; 
60 Market St., Lynn, “ne 3; Butier’s Ex- 
change, Providence, R. I yi Register Build- 
ine. New Haven, Conn.; 943 Pennsylvania 
ve., Washington, D. C.; 72 Adams Street, 
Fd ed All, 

Any one wishing to learn of our —— sibility may 
write the American Express Co., at ston (capital 
$20,000,000), or cunsult the commercial agencies. 


1837. 1889. 


TWO BIG BARGAINS 


Our 98 cent Kid Gloves, usual 1.25, in all de- 
sirable colors, are recommended ‘or wear, Send 
order, stating size and color. 

36-inch woul Dress Goods, at 29 cents per yard, Send 
for samples at once. 


Everything in Silks and Mourning 
Dress Fabrics. 























COLORED SILKS. 


We have just made one pur- 
chase of 35,000 yards of Plain 
Colored Silks, 19 inches wide, 
in 40 different shades. The en- 
tire lot has been placed this 
week in our Retail Silk Depart- 
ment. The price is 65 cents per 
yard; the goods are fully worth 
95 cents. 

We know of no occasion when 
so large a quantity, and so ex- 
cellent a quality, of Colored 
Silks has been offered at retail 
in New York City for so little 
money. 

Samples sent on request. 


James MeCreery & Co, 


Broadway and [Ith St., 


NEW YORK. 





*“* Cleanfast” 
K 


BLAC 


STOCKINGS. 
F. P. Robinson Co. Dye. 
Money Refunded if they 
Stain the Feet or Fade. 
THE CLEANFAST 
HOSIERY Co. 
925 Broadway, New York. 
2 West Mtb St. 
109 State Street, C hicago. 


TRADE MARK. 





If he bad known that D., X., and N 


Please send for circulars and price-lists of our stock, 
that are continuously being issued. 


ALSO LARGE STOCK OF 


Oxford Teachers’ Bibles, 


Testaments, Hymnals, Prayer Books, 
purchased of the Board of Underwriters, at the time of 
accident in Century Building, at ha// the usual prices, 


A. D. MATTHEWS & SONS, 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK. 


HUTCHINSON’S GLOVES 
ARE THE BEST MADE 


For driving or street wear. Made with 
care from selected stock, and warranted. 
Those wishing serviceable gloves. and 
to learn how to get them, and save mone: 
send stamp to the manufacturer for his 
book about gloves, Established 1862. 


JOHN C. HUTCHINSON, 


JOHNSTOWN, N. Y¥. 


O’NEILLS, 


6th Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, New York. 
Largestir ortersand dealersin Dry Goods, Millinery, 
etc.,in the! United States. Send for samplesand prices. 


ILKS worth $1.00 to $1 25 for only 75 cts. During 
Jan. and Feb. we will sell 20,000 yds. colored Gros 
Grains and Satin Rhadames, worth fully $1.00 to $1.25 
r yard, at 75 cts. Write for samples, Chas. A. 
Stevens, 69 State Street, Chicago, Il}. 


W. L. DOUGLAS $3 SHOE, 


And other specialties, are od tana fully every 
other week in this paper. Read t 


st IRNAME coTHIS NOVELTY. 5¢ 


rints1,20r 
je Plated. “When a cnios for 

mcil. New agents meke BIG MONEY! 
Terms FREE withfrst order, Quickest shipnients. Every- 
body mark Linen, Books, etc. Address 


THALMAN M’F’G CO , No. 116, Balt'more, Md., U.S. A. 


























CHURCH anirtiae 


est <a YS seme in the Country 
ALL & ¢ Fe Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, AND LODGE| 4 


wabnbiasis. Pulpits, Chairs, Pews, ete. 
BAXTER ©. SWAN, 244 & 246 8. 2d St.. Phila., Pa, 


~s«s SHAW, APPLIN, & CO., 
Manufacturers of PULPIT SUITS, 








49 West Street, Boston. 
sas Read tur ‘Price List. 


27 SUDBUR CTRELT, BOSTON. 
A cher for catalogue 
HURCH 
USHIONS. 
IMPORTERS OF CHURCH DAMASKS. 
a. bos TERNMOOR & SON, 3 Broadway, N. Y, City 





mam A SOL 1D 
STEEL FENCE! 


1S Cts. per Foot, material 8 feet wide. 
Adapted for Residences, Srurenee: Came: 


AD nesding Voncsy Gane as abore, Wind dow Guards, 
n 
lises, on, write for py price t indow, Guards 


THE NEWEST THING AND The BEST. 
Gentral Expanded MetalGo, | H. W. Expanded Metal Ce. 
Pittsburgh. Chicago. 

St. Louls Expanded Metal Co., St. Louts, 


URPEE’ ANNUA! E 1889 vc afford to go 
By zal “purpette By Sperral nirted, Pre ioe. 





Berea Bosses & de: Patou 
EVERYBODY WANTS 


TO HAVE FUN! 
Cycling is the brightest, 
best, aud most invigorating 
sport in the world. Wheels 
are better than horses. Doc- 


any 











tors, ministers, lawyers, 
—everybody rides them 
instead of horses! 

Send for free illus- 
tratedCATALOGUE, 
and learn all about 
them. 


OVERMAN WHEEL c0., Makers, 


BOSTON, MASS 


ON EASY - 
mC Y CLES prvments. 
No extra charge; every American make, 
new or 2d hand ; lowest prices guaranteed; 4 
HAZARD, Send for —— ROUS 

LA 












deralandivebed, Bow Rents whe Bas oa 96 0 


IMKEN SPRING VEHICLES 


Hundreds ~eowsntates in use, Try One. 


T 





with shackles on one 
roatly lope ridingrehite mada thee 


i prings length. 
nls Eaglone ee the wolght put on . 
Aaa’ ted equal 


me my 
city. drives Will give you rough ne BA ing 


uno qpote Goan 
BABY BABY CARRIAGES =r, leg Automatic Brn 

d I; Chairs Prices, 
LUBURG MEG.C Co. D. 145 N. Sth Scehiada. 











kormerino. Iron Banne Ps 
is Soe. “bane for illus. price-list, 
Cc. A. Stands, CO., 133 N. 3d St.. Phila., Pa. 


FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
For Sunday-schools and all other uses, 
SiISCO BROS., Baltimore, Md. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


THE VERY_BEST 
Church Light. 
OIL GASor ELECTRIC, 
Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 
Sor every conceivable ure. Culalugues 
free. Please state wants. 
WHEELER REFLECTOR 00. 
20 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
ot Michigan St. Chicago, Il. 


. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa i 


CHURCH LAMPS AND CHANDELIERS 
WITH OUR CELEBRATED BURNERS, 
Satisfaction guaran teed,or nosale, Ex 
timate given of cost and descriptive Cate 
logue er vy ona plication, 
J. WEIDENER, 


7 No. 96 South 2d St.. Philadelphia, Pa. 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bellis, 
Cuimes anp Peas for CHURCHES "% 
Send ee Pxiee and Catalogue. Addres 


Baltimore, Md, 














siteaodots| tear papie. 








Best quality Bells for Churches Chimes, 
ys eae 8, ec. yy warranted. vrite for 
Prices, BUCI YE BELL FOUNDRY, 
ys eae DUZEN ‘& TIFT, Cincinuati,O. 





In ordering gooas, or in making inquiry concerning 
anything advertised in this paper, you will oblige the 
publisher, as well as the advertiser, by stating that you 
<@w We advertisemsnt in 4 he Sunday School Times. 









































































































—~a the whole worid. 


mills. 














Chinchilla 


Elegant and 











Desigus grow in artist brains. 
nowhere surpassed. 
We make every yard of Carpet we sell, and thousands of yards sold by Carpet dealers - over the United 
‘Among the choice grades we now have in stock are 
Body Brussels 
The finest of all known grades,—rich. 
$23.00 PER YARD. 


THE NEWEST CARPETS. 





Our Carpets are always new. Weare manufacturing all the time; studying and developing. 
styles are steadily being moved away to make room. 
Great strides have been made in Carpet manufacture. 
almost a a ee, of it. 
This is literally true. 
We import all the raw materials which have to be imported, and do all the weaving in our own 
So there are no “‘ between profits’’ for the customer to pay. 
upon foreign-made Carpets, and sell a better article, because we can afford to put better body into it. 
We avail ourselves of the best. 


(83.00) 


artistic. 


ola 
There was a time when England had 
Now America leads. We are the largest individual manufacturers of Carpets in 


We save the heavy duties imposed 


Our assortment of Novelties is 


($1.25, $1.10, $1.00) 
In soft, quiet Terra Cottas, Blue and like shades. 
Patterns at $1.00 reduced from $1.25. 















Chlidema 


i 


A pepeley fancy, introduced by our house. 
oat igns from the Urient,—Persia, Turkey, and 


Full “of luxurious color blendings. 
$2.25 PER YARD. 


(82.25) 


Tapestry 


(80c., 55c., 65c.) 


A large, full run of patterns atS80 cents. Great 
ones ag last season’s styles, at 55 eemts and | 
een 








; Ss 
SASS wee 
TOO EASY. 


K eanliness prevents disease, Johnnile, 
what is the best medicine for dirt? 
Sapolio! Give 








Saxony 


A favorite weave for Sitting Rooms, Libraries, 
etc., in pleasing patterns and excellent for wear. 


$2.00 PER YARD. 


Chlidema Ingrains 


($1.00) 


A novel, heavy Carpet, made after the style of 
Old English Ingrains. 


$1.00 PER YARD. 





($2.00) 


8-Ply Ingrains 


(85¢. and $1.00) 
An old-fashioned favorite, always reliable. 
85C. AND $1.00 PER YARBD. 








Johnnie 7 00 ugpemteael Sammaraatan 
me a hard ove. 

‘*A disease known is half cured.” If 
your house is dirty buy a cake of 


SAPOLIO. 


It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap used 








Wilton 
Chaste and 


Colorings exquis.te, and quality the very 
$2.25 PER YARD. 


($2.25) 
elegant new designs,—just o aoe 
est, 


Axminster 


($1.50) 
The very choicest handsome patterns. 

$1.50 PER YARD, 
A good line, also, at $1.10 per yard. 














for all cleaning purposes except the laun- 
: Bey Forges, Mars, 2000-3 
EDUCATIONAL. 


ELLMUTH COLLEGE) London Can. Catalogues, 
FOR YOUNG LADIES. | Rev. E. N. English, Prin. 


Velvets 








The largest collection of Velvets in the city. 
Immense range of styles. 


$1.30 PER YARD. 
A number of patterns reduced to $1.10. 


($1.30—1.10) 










EVERY ONE STUDYING MUSIC 


will get valuable information free in the new 
trated Calendar, Address EK, TOURJEE, on, 


BIBLE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


rnES DR. WompEn, 
___ 1884 Chestnut Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, * PROVIDENCE, 


P FOR BOTH SEXES. 

qoomded in 1784. Excellenthome. Students from 18 
tates. All denominations. ‘Thorough work in Eng- 

fan. Science, Classics, Music,and Art, Ourcertificate 

udmits to college. Address, AUGUSTINE JONES, LL.B. 






















Imperial Velvets 


This is an elegant article of higher grade, and 
handsomer than any ever sold at the price. 


$1.15 PER YARD. 
Extra bargains at $1.00 per yard. 


These are neither imperfect nor damaged goods, but 
are reduced from the regular line and guaranteed. 


($1.15) 





Every day is “Opening Day,” and every day we have something new. 


Extra Super Ingrains 


Extra Super Cotton Chain 


(750. and 60c.) 
These are ALL WOOL, thoroughly reliable, 
75 CTS. PLB YARD. 


Patterns marked down at 60 cents per 
yard, 





(60c.) 
Wool filling. 

60 CTS. PER YARD. 

Bargains at 50 cents. 





Damask Venetian 
For Halls and Stairs. 


Mattings, Linoleum, Oil Cloths, 
Rugs, Mats, etc., etc, 








John & James Dobson, 
FALLS OF SCHUYLKILL CARPET MILLIS, * 


800 « and S11 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Fa. 


















Oberlin College. 


Faculty of Fifty-four Professors and Instructors. 
1676 students last year. 
iF og Ayr eel ‘OF THEOLOGY .—Classical and Eng- 
. lish Courses 
Wi. DEPARTMENT OF pe Goery AND THE ARTS.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and Literary Courses. 
lil. DEPARTMENT OF PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION.— 
Classical, Philosophical, and English Schools. 
iV. CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
¥. ART DEPARTMENT. 


Kansas City, 
Kansas. 


No Other City,, 


East or West, gives such substantial | 
assurance of splendid growth as 


KANSAS CITY, 
KANSAS. 


THE HUSTED IN 


No other offers such inducements 
table investment, or health- 
ful home making with modern con- 
veniences on moderate capital, as 
we can show in this metropolis of 
the Central West. 

JAMES D, HUSTED, 


VESTMENT C8. President. 











aime Courses with increased Electives. Enlarged 
amg 8 dine and Laboratories; and Five New 
uildin, 
vetuition. and sekdentals, $10 ¥ pg of 3 months. 
Table be and room rent, $24 to $48 r term. 
Terms be mein April 2 and September 17, 1889; Janu- 
ary7 and April 8, 1890. For full particulars, send 
for *‘ Announcement” to 


G. W. SHURTLEFYF, Secretary, Oberlin, Ohio. 


“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Refer to Herbert R. Summer, Boston and 
J.D. Wattles, Publisher of The Sunday Shoo! ol Times. 

Send for 4-page pamphlet to E. 8S. JOHNSTON'S 
Knstitute, N. EK. Corner Nth and Spring Garden 
= Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAFE ® AEE INVESTMENTS 














For a descri; 
LEUNARD, 





BOSTON INVESTMENT CO 


Best Commercial Real Estate 


tiser Building, 246 SW 


1 PE 
5, SENT. 


QUARTERLY. 


for Security. 


wre tg amphlet, send to GEORGE 
Evington ¢., Boston, Mase. 
t. 
















































Savings Department for Small Amounts, 
Fall information furnished 


J.B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO., 


Surplus, 400,470 
Guarantee Strength, $1,150,470 wl Solid Ness 3 County % 
Rocord of our 18 YEARS’ business. ofmn ns, 

16,854 Mortgages negucloted.” aggregating $12,768,818 ° Investinent ots oO 
% + - “6 = 8,410, Securities. Boston. 
Soval paid to tnventern > =< + | (GLNOG: 

We hare 3.014 patrong, to whom we can ruler . 

the SAFEST business. SX 


INU 1HE | RAV 















LAWRENC A 
Mew York Mana'r. rGicnmy’DrcmINSON. 3i9 Broadway. SEATT 





F. H. Hacnerry, Pres’t. J. A. PAULHAMUS, Sec’y. 


KEYSTONE MORTGAGE CO., 


ABERDEEN, DAKOTA. 


No blizzaras, neavy snows or cyciones. 

Average winter temperature 43° above 

zero. Seattle, largest city in Washing on i Popu- 

mi 25,00C, ig vienna g oN d 
terof Puget So 





ull Br wndbeerrron of 


The Kansas Investment Co. 
Topeka, Kansas. | *"-.Pevonsbire St 
Phila.—140 S. 4th St. ; E. A. & W. T. Barber, Managers. 
FINANCIAL AGENTS AND DEALERS IN. 
Conservative Investment Securities. 
Capital (Full Paid), $600,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
HERBERT E. BALt, President, Topeka, Kansas. 
GroRGE C. MORRELL, Vice-President, Boston, Mass 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 


80s and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Do You Want Money? 


Have you One Hundred, One 
Thousand or Five Thousand 
Dollars? You can multiply 
it by ten in one year by get- 
ting the sole agency for our 
watches in your city. We 
guarantee you absolutely 
against loss, supply adver- 
tising matter free » give exclu- 
sive agency. sole use of our 
club forms, and protect you from com tition. You 
know that our iam’ my Dust-Proof Watchescontain 
thing essential to accurate time herwing ja in ad- 
dition to numerous patented improvements found in 
noother watch. T are the Best and our prices 
the lowest. No one else can give you one-tenth the 
advantages we offer. Write at once for full particu-. 
lars a your cay is taken. We refer to am 


comme 000. wen i 
THE E KEYSTONE WATCH cL 
qo4 Walnut St., Philadelphia 


“sux” A WATCH on LIBERAL CREDIT. 


Writefor particulars to NAEGELE WATCH and 
dE LEY CoO., 20 Nerth Ninth St., Satie. 














































Eastern Oftice.—Keystone Bank Building, 1328 Chest 
mutSt.. Phila Rev. Orr Law son, V -Pr. and Mgr. 
CAPITAL, - $250,000, 


7% Semi-Annual Farm Mortgages 
GUARANTEED. 

‘These mortgages ure secured by the finest farms in 

the James River Valley, Dakota. We also allow six 


months or longer, and issue certificates of deposit for 
same. Aberdeen, our Western weanaees is now 
the leading city in Dakota. Railroads radiate in seven 
directions, and four more will be built inside of eigh- 
te n months, We offer choice investments in Aber- 
deen city property, and Dakota farm lands. Address 
us for full information. 


years. 





OVER 35@.000 acres of Choice Firm Lands. Pat)- 
ure of cropsreverknown. Bestall-the vearclimaiein | giv 
the world. So lad»predtoall ki: dsof farming. Plenty 
ot water. Low prices, and unnsally liberal terms. 
C. BE. Simmons, Land Com. C. & N.W. R’y, Chicago, Ill 








eatticd ih nal 85 RAN Ati st 


WARREN LOAN AGENCY, = 

per cent. per annum on all m: ney lett with us for six Fai ik 

Has great experience in loaning money in Nebraska 
rpersons East. All loans made absolutely safe. 

Rates net to lenders, 7 to ¥ per cent. Time, one to six 

For details and references. write for circular. 


Manhattan L Life Insurance |  Co., New York. 


Yo 
For aero of its operation address the Company. 
ing your age. 


FARMS Be t soil, climate, and location in the 
South, v. FP. MANCHA, Claremout, Va. 


Fifteen 


rbury, Nebras 


AVE LIVED AND WON. 





gues SE-AT-TLE. | SHAR. 3, BUFFING GEM: | And 46 and 90 Malden Lane, , New York.” 
G IN ALL BRANCHES. Seabright, 
Bon beste ter settee PENINSULA HOUSE ‘wines. 


Perfect drainage. 


‘No mosquitoes. _Opens Junsc—. 
MOUNTAIN SUNSET MOUSE, 
WERNERSVILLE, Herks Co., Pa. 1300 feet 
above tide-water, in midst of grandest mountain 
scenery. A delightful place for those seeking rest 
and recreation. Table and ac no oo Sagan excel- 

lent. For circular, terms, aril addr 
GROSCH, Proprietor. 














In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything sanweee in this paper, you 
will, oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement in The 





Sunday School 7'imes, 


or Bunker Hill Linen. 
If he does not keep them, 
send 3 two-cent stamps for 
s | our complete samp of 





Pastas is 16 es, per Ib. ereee eae wilty 
»D been Aga Frank- 


Express often cheaper. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION 1878. 
Nos. 303-404—170-604. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


“THEY ARE EXTREMELY HANDY. 
and save having a copyin | press,” is said of 
BusHNELL’s PORTABLE LETTER CoPpyrmNe Books, by 
persons using them. Soldeverywhere. ALvaH Busa- 
NELL, Manufacturers’ Agent, 47 S. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


TWO WAYS! 


WHICH WILL YOU TAKE? 

















THE PEDDLER 

Confidence of the buyer and a convenient 
season are against the door-to-door sales- 
man. You look upon him and the article 
he offers with suspicion, and his call is at 
an inconvenient time. It seems like des- 
perate means to make a sale, to have any- 
thing forced upon you with so much 
volubility. You remember that the best 
things were not pushed that way. You 
know the best houses do not strive for suc- 
cess in that direction. 


THE NEWSPAPER 

You have read it for years. It enjoys the 
confidence you give to an old friend. It 
has all seasons for its own, and speaks to 
you in your home, and on the train, and in 
your office. It waits until you‘are ready 
to talk, and then tells its story. You see 
on all sides evidences of success achieved 
and fortunes made by bright, persistent 
and thoughtful newspaper advertising. 
If your business will stand pushing—and 
most. businesses will—similar success is at 
your command. 


Part of their way to fortune for meny-euex 
cessful advertisers has been over this stretch of 


th 
ROAD TO SUCCESS: 


They had -an article which appealed to house- 
holders. They advertised it persistently in the 
papers of The Religious Press Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, and by that means 
spoke to parents in over 240,000 homes of 
the different Protestant denominations. These- 
people are provident, many of them rich, and 
all have money to supply their needs. They. 
are the people who make trade good all the: 
year round. Their needs cover the whole 
year, for they have homes to keep up, children 
to clothe, feed, doctor, and educate. They 
have tastes to gratify in ways of both simple 
and luxurious living. * 

The papers which can introduce you to these 
people are all Home Journals of the best 
character. They carry with them the rever- 
ence and authority gained by years of useful- 
ness and good work. 


These are the Papers: 





The Sunday Schoo! Times............... Undenominationat 
, PHILADELPHIA. 

The Presbyterian SOURS RE sdeninveog Posnncns Presbyterian 

The Lutheran Observer..... 

The National Baptist....................:cssecseecerneeees Baptist 

The Christian Standard and Home Journal..... Methodist 

The Presbyterian Journal.. ...................0005 Presbyterian 


The Reformed Church Messenger...... Reformed Church 
The Episcopal Recorder... ... Reformed Episcopal 
The Christian Instructor .. ... United Presbyterian 








The Christian Statesman.................-.-.:0.200+ Evangelist 

The Lutheran................. fb Brionis Lutheran 

The Christian Recorder.......... ... African Methodist 
BALTIMORE. 

The Baltimore Baptist..................ecssesessesseeeeres Baptist 

The Episcopal Methodist.....................0se0e0++ Methodist 

The Presbyterian Observer....................... Presbyterian 


The advertising rate is low and fixed. We 
shall be glad to receive your request for fuller 
information. 


THE RELIGIOUS PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
(Mutua Lire Bur.p1na,) 
CHESTNUT AND TENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











The Su: Sehoo!] Times intends te admit onl. adverioomone Lane, ne trustworthy. Should, hapa teed] an Re pévertinems tof ot in be inadverteatly inserted 
nday y yore hy. ntof a party a good standing tly A 








